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MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


NO. V.—DECEMBER, 1848. 





Art. I.—THE POLITICAL DESTINATION OF AMER- 
ICA, AND THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Every nation has a peculiar character, in which it differs 
from all others that have been, that are, and possibly from all 
that are to come, for it does not yet appear that the Divine 
Father of the nations ever repeats himself and creates either 
two nations or two men exactly alike. However, as nations, 
like men, agree in more things than they differ, and in obvious 
things too, the special peculiarity of any one tribe does not 
always appear at first sight. But if we look through the his- 
tory of some nation which has passed off from the stage of 
action, we find certain prevailing traits which continuallly re- 
appear in the language and laws thereof; in its arts, literature, 
manners, modes of religion —in short, in the whole life of the 
people. The most prominent thing in the history of the He- 
brews is their Continual Trust in God, and this marks them 
from their first appearance to the present day. They have 
accordingly done little for art, science, philosophy, little for 
commerce and the useful arts of life, but much for Religion 
—and the psalms they sung two or three thousand years ago 
are at this day the Hymns and Prayers of the whole Christian 
world. Three great historical forms of religion— Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mahometanism—all have proceeded from 
them. 

He that looks at the Ionian Greeks finds in their story al- 
ways the same prominent characteristic — a Devotion to what is 
Beautiful. This appears often to the neglect of what is true, 
right, and therefore holy. Hence, while they have done little 
for religion, their literature, architecture, sculpture, furnish us 
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with models never surpassed, and perhaps not equalled. Yet 
they lack the ideal aspiration after Religion that appears in 
the literature and art, and even language of some other people, 
quite inferior to the Greeks in elegance and refinement. Sci- 
ence, also, is most largely indebted to these beauty-loving 
Greeks, for Truth is one form of Loveliness. 

If we take the Romans, from Romulus their first king, to 
Augustulus the last of the Czesars, the same traits of national 
character appear, only the complexion and dress thereof 
changed by circumstances. ‘There is always the same hard- 
ness and materialism, the same skill in organizing men, the 
same turn for affairs and genius for legislation. Rome bor- 
rowed her theology and liturgical forms; her art, science, 
literature, philosophy, and eloquence ; even her art of war was 
an imitation. But ei sprung up indigenous in her soil ; her 
laws are the best gift she offers to the Human Race, — the 
“‘ monument more lasting than brass”’ which she has left be- 
hind her. 

We may take another nation, which has by no means com- 
gy its history, the Saxon race, from Hengist and Horsa to 

ir Robert Peel: there also is a permanent peculiarity in the 
tribe. They are yet the same bold, hardy, practical people 
as when their bark first touched the savage shores of Britain ; 
not over religious ; less pious than moral ; not so much upright 
before God, as downright before men; servants of the Under- 
standing more than children of Reason; not following the 
guidance of an intuition, and the light of an Idea, but rather 
trusting to experiment, facts, precedents, and usages; not 
philosophical, but commercial; warlike through strength and 
courage, not from love of war or its glory; material, obstinate, 
and grasping, with the same admiration of horses, dogs, oxen, 
and strong drink; the same willingness to tread down any 
obstacle, material, human, or divine, which stands in their way ; 
the same impatient lust of wealth and power; the same dispo- 
sition to colonize and reannex other lands; the same love of 
Liberty and love of Law; the same readiness in forming 
political confederations. 

In each of these four instances the Hebrews, the Ionians, 
the Romans, and the Anglo-Saxon race have had a nationality 
so strong, that while they have mingled with other nations in 
commerce and in war, as victors and vanquished, they have 
stoutly held their character through all; they have thus modi- 
fied feebler nations joined with them. To take the last, 
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neither the Britons nor the Danes affected very much the 
character of the Anglo-Saxons; they never turned it out of 
its course. The Normans gave the Saxon manners, refinement, 
letters, elegance. The Anglo-Saxon bishop of the eleventh 
century, dressed in untanned sheep skins, “the woolly side out 
and the fleshy side in;”’ he ate cheese and flesh, drank milk 
and mead. The Norman taught him to wear cloth, to eat 
also bread and roots, to drink wine. But in other respects the 
Norman left him as he found him. England has received her 
kings and her nobles from Normandy, Anjou, the Provence, 
Scotland, Holland, Hanover — often seeing a foreigner as- 
cend her throne; yet the sturdy Angle-Saxon character held 
its own, spite of the new element infused into its blood: change 
the ministries, change the dynasties often as they will, John Bull 
is obstinate as ever, and himself changes not; no philosophy 
or religion makes him less material. No nation but the Eng- 
lish could have produced a Hobbes, a Hume, a Paley, or a 
Bentham, — they are all instancial and not exceptional men in 
that race. 


Now this idiosynerasy of a nation is a sacred gift; like 
the genius of a Burns, a Thorwaldsen, a Franklin, or a Bow- 
ditch: it is given for some divine purpose, to be sacredly cher- 
ished and patiently unfolded. The cause of the peculiarities 
of a nation or au individual man we cannot fully determine as 
yet, and so we refer it to the chain of causes which we call 
Providence. But the national persistency in a common type 
is easily explained. The qualities of father and mother are 
commonly transmitted to their children, but not always, for 
peculiarities may lie latent in a family for generations, and re- 
appear in the genius or the folly of a child —often in the com- 
plexion and features: and besides, father and mother are often 
no match. But such exceptions are rare, and the qualities of 
a race are always thus reproduced, the deficiency of one man 
getting counterbalanced by the redundancy of the next: the 
marriages of a whole tribe are not far from normal. 

Some nations, it seems, perish through defect of this na- 
tional character, as individuals fail of success through excess 
or deficiency in their character. Thus the Celts, — that great 
flood of a nation which once swept over Germany, France, 
England, and, casting its spray far over the Alps, at one time 
threatened destruction to Rome itself, —seem to have been so 
filled with Love of Individual Independence that they could 
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never accept a minute organization of human Rights and 
Duties, and so their children would not group themselves into 
a City, as other races, and submit to a strong central power, 
which should curb individual will enough to ensure National 
Unity of Action. Perhaps this was once the excellence of the 
Celts, and thereby they broke the trammels and escaped from 
the theocratic or despotic traditions of earlier and more savage 
times, developing the Power of the Individual for a time, and 
the energy of a nation loosely bound; but when they came in 
contact with the Romans, Franks, and Saxons, they melted 
away as snow in April—only, like that, remnants thereof yet 
lingering in the mountains and islands of Europe. No exter- 
nal pressure of famine or political oppression can hold the 
Celts in Ireland together, or give them national unity of action 
enough to resist the Saxon foe. Doubtless in other days this 
very peculiarity of the Irish has done the world some service. 
Nations succeed each other as races of animals in the geologi- 
cal epochs, and like them, also, perish when their work is done. 

The peculiar character of a nation does not appear nakedly, 
without relief and shadow. As the waters of the Rhone, in 
coming from the mountains, have caught a stain from the 
soils they have traversed which mars the cerulean tinge of the 
mountain snow that gave them birth, so the peculiarities of 
each nation become modified by the circumstances to which it 
is exposed, though the fundamental character of a nation, it 
seems, has never been changed. Only when the BLoop of the 
nation is changed by additions from another stock is the idio- 
syncrasy altered. 

Now, while each nation has its peculiar Genius or character 
which does not change, it has also and accordingly a particular 
Work to perform in the economy of the world, a certain Funda- 
mental Idea to unfold and develop. This is its national task, for 
in God’s world, as in a shop, there is a regular division of labor. 
Sometimes it is a limited work, and when it is done the nation 
may be dismissed, and go to its repose. Non omnia possumus 
omnes is as true of nations as of men; one has a genius for 
one thing, another for something different, and the Idea of 
each nation and its special Work will depend on the Genius of 
the nation. Men do not gather grapes of thorns. 

In addition to this specific genius of the nation and its 
corresponding work, there are also various Accidental or Sub- 
ordinate Qualities, which change with circumstances, and so 
vary the nation’s aspect that its peculiar genius and peculiar 
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duty are often hid from its own consciousness, and even obscured 
to that of the philosophic looker on. These subordinate pecu- 
liarities will depend first on the peculiar Genius, Idea, and 
Work of the nation, and next on the Transient Circumstances 
— geographical, climactic, historical, and secular — to which 
the nation has been exposed. The past helped form the cir- 
cumstances of the present age, and they the character of the 
men now living. Thus new modifications of the national type 
continually take place ; new variations are played, but on the 
same old strings and of the same old tune. Once circum- 
stances made the Hebrews entirely agricultural, now as com- 
pletely commercial ; but the same Trust in God, the same 
National Exclusiveness appear, as of old. As one looks at 
the history of the Ionians, Romans, Saxons, he sees Unity of 
National Character, a Continuity of Idea and of Work ; but it 
appears in the midst of Variety, for while these remained ever 
the same to complete the economy of the world, subordinate 
qualities — sentiments, ideas, actions — changed to suit the 
passing hour. The nation’s course was laid towards a certain 
point, but they stood to the right hand or the left, they sailed 
with much canvas or little, and swift or slow, as the winds and 
waves compelled ;—nay, sometimes the national ship ‘ heaves 
to,” and lies with her “ head to the wind,” regardless of her 
destination ; but when the storm is overblown resumes her 
course. Men will carelessly think the ship has no certain aim, 
but only drifts. 


The most marked characteristic of the American nation is 
Love or Freepom; or Man’s Natura Rieuts. This is 
so plain to a student of American History, or of American 
Politics, that the point requires no arguing. We have a Ge- 
nius for Liberty: the American idea is Freedom, Natural 
Rights. Accordingly, the work providentially laid out for us 
to do seems this: T0 ORGANIZE THE Ricuts or Man. This 
is a problem hitherto unattempted on a national scale, in 
human history. Often enough attempts have been made to 
organize the Powers of Priests, Kings, Nobles, in a Theoc- 
racy, Monarchy, Oligarchy — pow ers which had no foundation 
in human Duties, or human Rights, but solely in the selfishness 
of strong men. Often enough have the Mights of Men been 
organized, but not the Rights of Man. ‘Surely there has 
never been an attempt made on a national scale to organize 
the Rights of Man as Man, Rights resting on the nature of 
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things ; Rights derived from no conventional compact of men 
with men; not inherited from past generations, nor received 
from Parliaments and Kings, or secured by their parchments, 
—but Rights that are derived straightway from God, — the 
Author of Duty and the Source of Right, —and which are 
secured in the Great Charter of our Being. 

At first view it will be said, the peculiar genius of America 
is not such, nor such her fundamental idea, nor that her des- 
tined work. It is true that much of the national conduct 
seems exceptional when measured by that standard, and the 
nation’s course as crooked as the Rio Grande ; it is true that 
America sometimes seems to spurn Liberty, and sells the 
freedom of three million men for less than three million an- 
nual bales of cotton ;— true, she often tramples, knowingly, 
consciously tramples, on the most unquestionable and sacred 
Rights. Yet, when one looks through the whole character 
and history of America— spite of the exceptions, nothing 
comes out with such relief as this Love of Freedom, this Idea 
of Liberty, this attempt to organize Right. There are numer- 
ous subordinate qualities which conflict with the nation’s Idea 
and work, coming from our circumstances, not our soul, as 
well as many others which help the nation perform her provi- 
dential work. They are Signs of the Times, and it is impor- 
tant to look carefully at the most prominent among them, 
where, indeed, one finds striking contradictions. 


The first is an Impatience of Authority. Every thing 
must render its reason, and show cause for its being. We 
will not be commanded, at least only by such as we choose 
to obey. Does some one say, “ Thou shalt,” or “* Thou shalt 
not,’ we ask, “* Who are you?’ Hence comes a seeming 
irreverence. The shovel hat,— the symbol of authority, — 
which awed our fathers, is not respected unless it covers a 
man, and then it is the man we honor, and no longer the 
shovel hat. ‘I will complain of you to the government!” 
said a Prussian nobleman to a Yankee stage-driver, who un- 
civilly threw the nobleman’s trunk to the top of the .coach. 
“Tell the government to go to the Devil!” was the symbol- 
ical reply. 

Old precedents will not suffice us, for we want something 
anterior to all precedents; we go beyond what is written, 
asking the cause of the precedent, and the reason of the 
writing. ‘Our fathers did so,” says some one. ‘ What of 
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that?” say we. “Our fathers—they were giants, were 
they? Not at all, only great boys, and we are not only taller 
than they, but mounted on their shoulders to boot, and see 
twice as “far. My dear wise man, or wiseacre, it is WE that 
are the ancients, and have forgotten more than all our fathers 
knew. We will take their wisdom joyfully, and thank God 
for it, but not their authority,— we know better, — and of 
their nonsense not a word. It was very well that they lived, 
and it is very well that they are dead. Let them keep de- 
cently buried, for respectable dead men never walk.” 

Tradition does not satisfy us. The American scholar has 
no folios in his library. The antiquary unrolls his codex, hid 
for eighteen hundred years in the ashes of Herculaneum, de- 
ciphers its fossil wisdom, telling us what great men thought 
in the bay of Naples, and two ‘thousand years ago. What 
do you tell of that for?” is the answer to his learning. 
** What has Pythagoras to do with the price of cotton? You 
may be a very learned man ; you can read the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt, I dare say, and know so much about the Pharaohs, 
it is a pity you had not lived in their time, when you might 
have been good for something; but you are too old-fashioned 
for our business, and may return to your dust.”” An eminent 
American, a student of Egyptian history, with a scholarly 
indignation declared, ‘‘ There is not a man who cares to know 
whether Shoophoo lived one thousand years before Christ, or 
three.” 

The example of other and ancient states does not terrify or 
instruct us. If Slavery were a curse to Athens, the corrup- 
tion of Corinth, the undoing of Rome, — and all history shows 
it was so,—vwe will learn no lesson from that experience, 
for we say, “ We are not Athenians, men of Corinth, nor 
pagan Romans, thank God, but free Republicans, Christians 
of America. We live in the nineteenth century, and though 
Slavery worked all that mischief then and there, we know 
how to make money out of it—twelve hundred millions of dol- 
lars, as Mr. Clay counts the cash.” 

The example of contemporary nations furnishes us little 
warning or guidance. We will set our own precedents, and 
do not like to be told that the Prussians or the Dutch have 
learned some things in the education of the people before us, 
which we shall do well to learn after them. So when a good 
man tells us of their schools and their colleges, ‘ patriotic” 
schoolmasters exclaim, “It is not true; our schools are the 
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best in the world! But if it were true, it is unpatriotic to 
say so; it aids and comforts the enemy.” Jonathan knows 
little of war ; he has heard his grandfather talk of Lexington 
and Saratoga; he thinks he should like to have a little touch of 
battle on his own account: so when there is difficulty in setting 
up the fence betwixt his estate and his neighbours, he blusters 
for a while, talks big, and threatens to strike his father; but, 
not having quite the stomach for that experiment, falls to beat- 
ing his other neighbour, who happens to be poor, weak, and of 
a sickly constitution ; and when he beats her at every step, — 


“For ’t is no war, as each one knows, 
When only one side deals the blows, 
And t’ other bears ’em,” — 


Jonathan thinks he has covered himself “ with imperishable 
honors,” and sets up his general for a great king. Poor Jon- 
athan —he does not know the misery, the tears, the blood, 
the shame, the wickedness, and the sin he has set a-going, 
and which one day he is to account for with God who forgets 
nothing ! 

Yet while we are so unwilling to accept the good principles, 
to be warned by the fate, or guided by the success, of other 
nations, we gladly and servilely copy their faults, their follies, 
their vice and sin. Like all upstarts, we pique ourselves on 
our imitation of aristocratic ways. How many a blusterer in 
Congress,— for there are two denominations of blusterers, 
differing only in degree, your great blusterer in Congress and 
your little blusterer in a bar-room,— has roared away hours 
long against aristocratic influence, in favor of the “ pure 
democracy,” while he played the oligarch in his native village, 
the tyrant over his hired help, and though no man knows 
who his grandfather was, spite of the herald’s office, conjures 
up some trumpery coat of arms! Like a clown, who, by 
pinching his appetite, has bought a gaudy cloak for Sabbath 
wearing, we chuckle inwardly at our brave apery of foreign 
absurdities, hoping that strangers will be astonished at us — 
which, sure enough, comes to pass. Jonathan is as vain as he 
is conceited, and expects that the Fiddlers, the Dickenses, and 
the Trollopes, who visit us periodically as the swallows, and 
likewise for what they can catch, shall only extol, or at least 
stand aghast at the brave spectacle we offer, of “ the freest 
and most enlightened nation in the world”; and if they tell 
us that we are an ill-mannered set, raw and clownish, that we 
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pick our teeth with a fork, loll back in our chairs, and make 
our countenance hateful with tobacco, and that with all our 
excellences we are a nation of ‘ rowdies,’”’— why, we are 
offended, and our feelings are hurt. There was an African 
chief, long ago, who ruled over a few miserable cabins, and 
one day received a French traveller from Paris, under a tree. 
With the exception of a pair of shoes, our chief was as naked 
as a pestle, but with great complacency he asked the traveller, 
** What do they say of me at Paris ?” 

Such is our dread of authority that we like not old things ; 
hence we are always a-changing. Our house must be new, 
and our book, and even our church. So we choose a material 
that soon wears out, though it often outlasts our patience. 
The wooden house is an apt emblem of this sign of the times. 
But this love of change appears not less in important matters. 
We think “ of old things all are over old, of new things none 
are new enough.” So the age asks of all institutions their 
right to be ; What right has the government to existence ; who 
gave the majority a ‘Tight to control the minority, to restrict 
trade, levy taxes, make laws, and all that? If the nation goes 
into a committee ‘of the whole and makes laws, some little man 
goes into a committee of one and passes his counter resolves. 
The state of South Carolina is a nice example of this self- 
reliance and this questioning of all authority. That little 
brazen state, which contains only about half so many free 
white inhabitants as the single city of New York, but which 
none the less claims to have monopolized most of the chivalry 
of the nation, and its patriotism, as well as political wisdom — 
that chivalrous little state says, “If the nation does not make 
laws to suit us; if it does not allow us to imprison all black 
seamen from the North; if it prevents the extension of Sla- 
very wherever we wish to carry it— then the state of South 
Carolina will nullify, and leave the other nine and twenty 
states to go to ruin!” 

Men ask what right have the churches to the shadow of 
authority which clings to them — to make creeds, and to bind 
and to loose! So it is a thing which has happened, that when 
a church excommunicates a young stripling for heresy, he 
turns round, fulminates his edict, and excommunicates the 
church. Said a sly Jesuit to an American Protestant at 
Rome, “ But the rites and customs and doctrines of the 
Catholic church go back to the second century,—the age 
after the apostles!’ ‘ No doubt of it,’”’ said the American, 
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who had also read the Fathers, “‘ they go back to the times of 
the apostles themselves ; but that proves nothing, for there 
were as great fools in the first century as the last. A fool or 
a folly is no better because it is an old folly or an old fool. 
There are fools enough now, in all conscience. Pray don’t 
go back to prove their apostolical succession.” 

There are always some men who are born out of due season, 
men of past ages, stragglers of former generations, who ought 
to have been born before Dr. Faustus invented printing, but 
who are unfortunately born now, or, if born long ago, have been 
fraudulently and illegally concealed by their mothers, and are 
now, for the first time, brought to light. The age lifts such 
aged juveniles from the ground, and bids them live, but they 
are sadly to seek in this day; they are old-fashioned boys ; 
their authority is called in question ; their traditions and old 
wives’ fables are laughed at, at any rate disbelieved ; they get 
profanely elbowed in the crowd —men not knowing their 
great age and consequent venerableness; the shovel hat, 
though apparently born on their head, is treated with disre- 
spect. ‘The very boys laugh pertly in their face when they 
speak, and even old men can scarce forbear a smile, though it 
may be a smile of pity. The age affords such men a place, 
for it is a catholic age, large-minded, and tolerant, — such a 
place as it gives to ancient armor, Indian Bibles, and fossil 
bones of the Mastodon ; it puts them by in some room seldom 
used, with other old furniture, and allows them to mumble 
their anilities by themselves ; now and then takes off its hat; 
looks in, charitably, to keep the medizeval relics in good heart, 
and pretends to listen, as they discourse of what comes of noth- 
ing and goes to it; but in matters which the age cares about, 
commerce, manufactures, politics, which it cares much for, 
even in education, which it cares far too little about, it trusts 
no such counsellors, nor tolerates, nor ever affects to listen. 


Then there is a Philosophical Tendency, distinctly visible ; a 
groping after Ultimate Facts, First Principles, and Universal 
Ideas. We wish to know first the Fact, next the Law of that 
Fact, and then the Reason of the Law. A sign of this ten- 
dency is noticeable in the titles of books ; we have no longer 
“‘ treatises’ on the Eye, the Ear, Sleep, and so forth, but in 
their place we find works professing to treat of the “ Philoso- 
phy ” of vision, of sound, of sleep. Even in the Pulpits men 
speak about the “ Philosophy” of Religion; we have philo- 
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sophical lectures delivered to men of little culture, which 
would have amazed our grandfathers, who thought a shoe- 
maker should never go beyond his last, “ even to seek for the 
philosophy of shoes.” ‘ What a pity,” said a grave Scotchman 
in the beginning of this century, ‘to teach the beautiful science 
of geometry to weavers and cobblers.” Here nothing is too 
good or high for any one tall and good enough to get hold of 
it. What audiences attend the Lowell lectures in Boston — 
two or three thousand men listening to twelve lectures on the 
Philosophy of fish! it would not bring a dollar or a vote, only 
thoughts to their minds! Young ladies are well versed in the 
philosophy of the affections, and understand the Theory of 
Attraction, while their grandmothers, good easy souls, were 
satisfied with the possession of the Fact. The circumstance 
that philosophical lectures get delivered by men like Walker, 
Agassiz, Emerson, and their coadjutors — men who do not spare 
abstruseness — get listened to and even understood in town and 
village by large crowds of men of only the most common cul- 
ture, — this indicates a philosophical tendency unknown in any 
other land or age. Our circle of professed scholars, men of 
culture and learning, is a very small one, while our circle of 
thinking men is disproportionately large. The best thought 
of France and Germany finds a readier welcome here than in 
our parent land: nay, the newest and the best thought of 
England finds its earliest and warmest welcome in America. It 
was a little remarkable that Bacon and Newton should be re- 
printed here, and La Place should have found his translator 
and expositor coming out of an Insurance Office in Salem! 
Men of no great pretensions object to an accomplished 
and eloquent politician: “ That is all very well; he made us 
ery and laugh, but the discourse was not philosophical; he 
never tells us the reason of the thing; he seems not only not 
to know it, but not to know that there ¢s a reason for the thing, 
and if not, what is the use of this bobbing on the surface ?” 
Young maidens complain of the minister that he has no philos- 
ophy in his sermons, nothing but precepts, which they could 
read in the Bible as well as he; perhaps in heathen Seneca. 
He does not feed their souls. 

One finds this tendency where it is least expected ; there is 
a philosophical party in politics, a very small party it may be, 
but an actual one. They aim to get at Everlasting Ideas and 
Universal Laws not made by man, but by God and for man, 
who only finds them; and from them they aim to deduce all 
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particular enactments, so that each statute in the code shall 
represent a Fact in the Universe ; a point of thought in God ; 
so, indeed, that Legislation shall be divine in the same sense 
that a true system of Astronomy is divine —or the Christian 
Religion — the word corresponding toa fact. Men of this party 
in New England have more Ideas than precedents, are sponta- 
neous more than logical ; have intuitions rather than intellectual 
convictions arrived at by the process of reasoning. They 
think it is not philosophical to take a young scoundrel and shut 
him up with a party of old ones for his amendment ; not philo- 
sophical to leave children with no culture, intellectual, moral, 
or religious, exposed to the temptations of a high and corrupt 
civilization, and then when they go astray—as such barba- 
rians need must in such temptations — to hang them by the 
neck for the example’s sake. They doubt if war is a more phi- 
losophical mode of getting justice between two nations, than 
blows to settle a quarrel between two men. In either case 
they do not see how it follows that he who can strike the 
hardest blows is always in the right. In short, they think that 
judicial murder, which is hanging, and national murder, which 
is war, are not more philosophical than homicide, which one 
man commits on his own private account. 

Theological sects are always the last to feel any popular 
movement. Yet all of them, from the Episcopalians to the 
Quakers, have each a philosophical party, which bids fair to 
outgrow the party which rests on precedent and usage, to 
overshadow and destroy it. The Catholic Church itself, 
though far astern of all the sects in regard to the great move- 
ments of the age, shares this spirit, and abroad if not here is 
well nigh rent asunder by the potent medicine which this new 
Daniel of Philosophy has put into its mouth. Everywhere in 
the American churches there are signs of a tendency to drop 
all that rests merely on tradition and hearsay, to cling only to 
such facts as bide the test of critical search, and such doc- 
trines as can be verified in human consciousness here and to- 
day. Doctors of divinity destroy the faith they once preached. 

True, there are antagonistic tendencies, for soon as one 
pole is developed the other appears; objections are made to 
Philosophy, the old cry is raised —* Infidelity,” ‘ Denial,” 
“Free thinking.” It is said that philosophy will corrupt the 
young men, will spoil the old ones, and deceive the very Elect. 
‘Authority and Tradition,” say some, are all we need con- 
sult ; ‘‘ Reason must be put down, or she will soon ask ter- 
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rible questions.” There is good cause for these men warring 
against Reason and Philosophy; it is purely in self-defence. 
But this counsel and that cry come from those quarters before 
mentioned, where the men of past ages have their place, 
where the forgotten is re-collected, the obsolete preserved, and 
the useless held in esteem. The counsel is not dangerous ; 
the bird of night who overstays his hour is only troublesome 
to himself, and was never known to hurt a dovelet or a mouse- 
ling after sunrise. In the night only is the owl destructive. 
Some of those who thus ery out against this tendency are 
excellent men in their way, and highly useful, valuable as 
conveyancers of opinions. So long as there are men who take 
opinions as real estate, ‘to have and to hold for themselves 
and their heirs for ever,” why should there not be such con- 
veyancers of opinions as well as of land? And as it is not the 
duty of the latter functionary to ascertain the quality or the 
value of the land, but only its metes and bounds, its appurte- 
nances and the title thereto; to see if the grantor is regularly 
seized and possessed thereof and has good right to convey and 
devise the same, and to make sure that the whole conveyance 
is regularly made out,—so is it with these conveyancers of 
opinion ; so should it be, and they are valuable men. It is a 
good thing to know that we hold under Scotus, and Ramus, 
and Albertus Magnus, who were regularly seized of this or that 
opinion. It gives an absurdity the dignity of a Relic. Some- 
times these worthies who thus oppose Reason and her kin seem 
tohave a good deal in them, and when one examines he finds 
more than he looked for. They are like a nest of boxes from 
Hingham or Nuremburg, you open one and behold another; 
that, and lo! a third. So you go on opening and opening, and 
finding and finding, till at last you come to the heart of the mat- 
ter, and then you find a box that is very little, and entirely 
empty. 


Yet with all this tendency, and it is now so strong that it 
cannot be put down, nor even howled down, much as it may be 
howled over — there is a lamentable Want of First Principles 
well known and established ; we have rejected the Authority 
of Tradition, but not yet accepted the Authority of Truth and 
Justice. We will not be treated as striplings, and are not 
old enough to go alone as men. Accordingly, nothing seems 
fixed. There is a perpetual see-sawing of opposite principles. 
Somebody said Ministers ought to be ordained on horseback, 
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because they are to remain so short a time in one place. It 
would be as emblematic to inaugurate American Politicians by 
swearing them on a weathercock. The great men of the land 
have as many turns in their course as the Euripus or the Mis- 
souri. Even the Facts given in the spiritual nature of man 
are called in question. An eminent Unitarian divine regards 
the existence of God as a matter of opinion, thinks it cannot 
be demonstrated, and publicly declares that it is “not a cer- 
tainty.”” Some American Protestants no longer take the Bible 
as the standard of ultimate appeal, yet venture not to set up 
in that place Reason, Conscience, the Soul getting help of 
God; others, who affect to accept the Scripture as the last 
authority, yet when questioned as to their belief in the mirac- 
ulous and divine birth of Jesus of Nazareth are found unable 
to say Yes or No, not having made up their minds. 

In Politics it is not yet decided whether it is best to leave 
men to buy where they can buy cheapest, and sell where they 
can sell dearest, or to restrict that matter. 

It was a clear case to our fathers in ’76 that all men were 
‘*‘created equal,’ each with ‘ Unalienable Rights.”” That 
seemed so clear that reasoning would not make it appear more 
reasonable ; it was taken for granted, as a self-evident proposi- 
tion. The whole nation said so. Now it is no strange thing 
to find it said that negroes are not “ created equal”? in Una- 
lienable Rights with white men. Nay, in the Senate of the 
United States a famous man declares all this talk a dangerous 
mistake. ‘The practical decision of the nation looks the same 
way. So to make our theory accord with our practice, we 
ought to recommit the Declaration to the hands which drafted 
that great State Paper, and instruct Mr. Jefferson to amend 
the document, and declare that ‘all men are created equal, 
and endowed by their Creator with certain Unalienable Rights 
if born of white mothers; but if not, not.” 

In this lack of first principles it is not settled in the popular 
consciousness that there is such a thing as an Absolute Right, 
a great Law of God, which we are to keep come what will 
come. So the nation is not upright but goes stooping. Hence 
in private affairs Law takes the place of Conscience, and in 
public, Might of Right. So the Bankrupt pays his shilling in 
the pound and gets his discharge, but afterwards becoming 
rich does not think of paying the other nineteen shillings. 
He will tell you the Law is his conscience ; if that be satisfied, 
so is he. But you will yet find him letting money at one or 
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two per cent. a month, contrary to law; and then he will tell 
you that paying a debt is a matter of law, while letting money 
is only a matter of conscience. So he rides either indifferently 
—now the public hack, and now his own private nag, accord- 
ing as it serves his turn. 

So a rich state borrows money and “ repudiates”’ the debt, 
satisfying its political conscience, as the bankrupt his commer- 
cial conscience, with the notion that there is no Absolute 
Right ; that Expediency is the only Justice, and that King 
People can do no wrong. No calm voice of indignation cries 
out from the pulpit and the press and the heart of the people, 
to shame the repudiators into decent morals — because it is not 
settled in the popular mind that there is any Absolute Right. 
Then because we are strong and the Mexicans weak, because 
we want their land for a slave-pasture and they can not keep 
us out of it, we think that is reason enough for waging an 
infamous war of plunder. Grave men do not ask about “ the 
natural justice’ of such an undertaking, only about its cost. 
Have we not seen an American Congress vote a plain lie, with 
only sixteen dissenting voices in the whole body ; has not the 
head of the nation continually repeated that lie, and do not 
both parties, even at this day, sustain the vote ? 

Now and then there rises up an honest man, with a great 
Christian heart in his bosom, and sets free a score or two of 
slaves inherited from his father; watches over and tends them 
in their new-found freedom: or another, who, when legally 
released from payment of his debts, restores the uttermost 
farthing. We talk of this and praise it, as an extraordinary 
thing. Indeed it is so; Justice is an unusual thing, and such 
men deserve the honor they thus win. But such praise shows 
that such honesty is a rare honesty. The northern man, born 
on the battle-ground of freedom, goes to the south and be- 
comes the most tyrannical of slave-drivers. The son of the 
Puritan, bred up in austere ways, is sent to Congress to stand 
up for Truth and Right, but he turns out a “ doughface,” and 
betrays the Duty he went to serve. Yet he does not lose his 
place, for every doughfaced representative has a doughfaced 
constituency to back him. 

It is a great mischief that comes from lacking First Princi- 
ples, and the worst part of it comes from lacking first princi- 
ples in Morals. Thereby our eyes are holden so that we see 
not the great social evils all about us. We attempt to justify 
Slavery, even to do it in the name of Jesus Christ. The Whig 
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party of the North loves Slavery; the Democratic party does 
not even seek to conceal its affection therefor. A great poli- 
tician declares the Mexican war wicked, and then urges men 
to go and fight it; he thinks a famous general not fit to be 
nominated for President, but then invites men to elect him. 
Politics are national morals, the morals of Thomas and Jeremiah, 
multiplied by millions. But it is not decided yet that Honesty 
is the best Policy for a politician ; it is thought that the Best 
Policy is honesty, at least as near it as the times will allow. 
Many politicians seem undecided how to turn, and so sit on 
the fence between Honesty and Dishonesty. Mr. Facing- 
both-Ways is a popular politician in America just now, sitting 
on the fence between Honesty and Dishonesty, and, like the 
blank leaf between the Old and New Testaments, belonging 
to neither dispensation. It is a little amusing to a trifler to 
hear a man’s fitness for the Presidency defended on the ground 
that he has no definite convictions or ideas ! 

There was once a man who said he always told a lie when 
it would serve his special turn. "Tis a pity he went to his 
own place long ago. He seemed born for a party politician 
in America. He would have had a large party, for he made 
a great many converts before he died, and left a numerous 
kindred busy in the editing of newspapers, writing addresses 
for the people, and passing “ resolutions.” 

It must strike a stranger as a little odd that a republic 
should have a slave-holder for President five sixths of the time, 
and most of the important offices be monopolized by other 
slave-holders—a little surprising that all the pulpits and most 
of the presses should be in favor of Slavery, at least not 
against it. But such is the fact. Every body knows the 
character of the American government for some years past, 
and of the American parties in politics. ‘* Like master, like 
man,’ used to be a true proverb in old England, and Like 
people, like ruler, is a true proverb in America — true now. 
Did a decided people ever choose doughfaces ; a people that 
loved God and man choose representatives that cared for nei- 
ther Truth nor Justice ? Now and then, for dust gets in the 
brightest eyes ; but did they ever choose such men continually ? 
The people are always fairly represented ; our representatives 
do actually re-present us, and in more senses than they are 
paid for. Congress and the Cabinet are only two thermometers 
—- in the capital, to show the temperature of the national 
morals. 
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But amid this general uncertainty there are two capital 
maxims which prevail amongst our hucksters of Politics: ‘lo 
love your party better than your country, and Yourself better 
than your party. There are, it is true, real statesmen amongst 
us, men who love Justice and do the Right, but they seem lost 
in the mob of vulgar politicians and the dust of party editors. 

Since the nation loves Freedom above all things, the name 
Democracy is a favorite name. No party could live a twelve- 
month that should declare itself anti-democratic. Saint and 
sinner, statesman and politician, alike love the name. So it 
comes to pass that there are two things which bear that name ; 
each has its type and its motto. The motto of one is, “ You 
are as good as I, and let us help one another.” ‘That repre- 
sents the Democracy of the Declaration of Independence, and 
of the New Testament; its type is a Free School, where chil- 
dren of all ranks meet under the guidance of intelligent and 
Christian men, to be educated in mind, and heart, and soul. 
The other has for its motto, ‘I am as good as you, so get out 
of my way.” Its type is the Bar-room of a tavern — dirty, 
offensive, stained with tobacco, and full of drunken, noisy, 
quarrelsome ‘ rowdies,”” just returned from the Mexican war, 
and ready for a “ Buffalo Hunt,” for privateering, or to go 
and plunder any one who is better off than themselves, espec- 
ially if also better. That is not exactly the Democracy of the 
Declaration, or of the New Testament ; but of—no matter 
whom. 


Then, again, there is a great Intensity of Life and Purpose. 
This displays itself in our actions and speeches ; in our spec- 
ulations ; in the “‘ revivals” of the more serious sects; in the 
excitements of trade ; in the general character of the people. 
All that we do we overdo. It appears in our Hopefulness ; 
we are the most aspiring of nations. Not content with half 
the continent, we wish the other half. We have this charac- 
teristic of genius: we are dissatisfied with all that we have 
done. Somebody once said we were too vain to be proud. It 
is not wholly so; the national ideal is so far above us that any 
achievement seems little and low. ‘The American soul passes 
away from its work soon as it is finished. So the soul of each 
great artist refuses to dwell in his finished work, for that 
seems little to his dream. Our Fathers deemed the Revolu- 
tion a great work ; it was once thought a surprising thing to 
found that little colony on the shores of New England ; but 
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Young America looks to other Revolutions, and thinks she has 
many a Plymouth colony in her bosom. If other nations 
wonder at our achievements, we are a disappointment to our- 
selves, and wonder we have not done more. Our national 
Idea out-travels our experience, and all experience. We 
began our national career by setting all history at defiance — 
for that said, ** A Republic on a large scale cannot exist.” 
Our progress since has shown that we were right in refusing 


to be limited by the Past. ‘The political ideas of the nation 
are transcendent, not empirical. Human history could not 
justify the Declaration of Independence and its large state- 


ments of the new Idea: the nation went behind human his- 
tory, and appealed to Human Nature. 

We are more spontaneous than logical; we have ideas, 
rather than facts or precedents. We dream more than we 
remember, and so have many orators and poets, (or poetas- 
ters,) with but few antiquaries and general scholars. We are 
not so reflective as forecasting. We are the most intuitive 
of modern nations. The very party in politics which has the 
least culture, is richest in Ideas which will one day become 
facts. Great truths — political, philosophical, religious — lie 
a-burning in many a young heart which cannot legitimate nor 
prove them true, but none the less feels, and feels them true. 
A man full of new truths finds a ready audience with us. 
Many things which come disguised as truths under such cir- 
cumstances pass current for a time, but by and by their bray 
discovers them. ‘The Hope which comes from this intensity 
of life and intuition of truths is a national characteristic. It 
gives courage, enterprise, and strength. They can who think 
they can. We are confident in our star; other nations may 
see it or not, we know it is there above the clouds. We do 
not hesitate at rash experiments — sending fifty thousand sol 
diers to conquer a nation with eight or nine millions of people. 
We are up to every thing and think ourselves a match for any 
thing. The young man is rash, for he only hopes, having 
little to remember; he is excitable and loves excitement ; 
ehange of work is his repose; he is hot and noisy, sanguine 
and fearless, with the courage that comes from warm blood and 
ignorance of dangers ; he does not know what a hard, tough, 
sour, old world he is born into. We are a nation of young 
men. We talked of annexing Texas and northern Mexico, 
and did both; now we grasp at Cuba, Central America, — 
all the continent, — and speak of a Railroad to the Pacifie as 
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a trifle for us to accomplish. Our national deeds are certainly 
great, but our hope and promise far outbrags them all. 

If this intensity of life and hope have its good side, it has 
also its evil; with much of the excellence of youth we have 
its faults — rashness, haste, and superficiality. Our work is 
seldom well done. In English manufactures there is a cer- 
tain solid honesty of performance ; in the French a certain 
air of elegance and refinement: one misses both these in 
American works. It is said America invents the most ma- 
chines, but England builds them best. We lack the phleg- 
matic patience of older nations. We are always in a hurry, 
morning, noon, and night. We are impatient of the process, 
but greedy of the result ; so we make short experiments but 
long reports, and talk much though we say little. We forget 
that a sober method is a short way of coming to the end, and 
that he who, before he sets out, ascertains where he is going 
and the way thither, ends his journey more prosperously than 
one who settles these matters by the way. Quickness is a 
great desideratum with us. It is said an American ship is 
known far off at sea by the quantity of canvas she carries. 
Rough and ready is a popular attribute. Quick and off would 
be a symbolic motto for the nation at this day, representing 
one phase of our character. We are sudden in deliberation ; 
the “one-hour rule” works well in Congress. A committee 
of the British Parliament spends twice or thrice our time in 
collecting facts, understanding and making them intelligible, 
but less than our time in speech-making after the report ; 
speeches there commonly being for the purpose of facilitating 
the business, while here one sometimes is half ready to think, 
notwithstanding our earnestness, that the business is to facili- 
tate the speaking. A state revises her statutes with a rapidity 
that astonishes a European. Yet each revision brings some 
amendment, and what is found good in the constitution or laws 
of one state gets speedily imitated by the rest, each new state 
(of the North) becoming more democratic than its predecessor. 

We are so intent on our purpose that we have no time for 
amusement. We have but one or two festivals in the year, 
and even then we are serious and reformatory. Jonathan 
thinks it a very solemn thing to be merry. A Frenchman said 
we have but two amusements in America— Theology for the 
women and Politics for the men; preaching and voting. If 
this be true it may help to explain the fact that most men 
take their theology from their wives, and women politics from 
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their husbands. No nation ever tried the experiment of 
such abstinence from amusement. We have no time for sport, 
and so lose much of the poetry of life. All work and no play 
does not always make a dull boy, but it commonly makes a 
hard man. 

We rush from school into business early ; we hurry while 
in business; we aim to be rich quickly, making a fortune at 
a stroke, making or losing it twice or thrice in a lifetime. 
‘¢ Soft and fair, goes safe and far,” is no proverb to our taste. 
We are the most restless of people. How we crowd into 
cars and steamboats; a locomotive would well typify our fum- 
ing, fizzing spirit. In our large towns life seems to be only a 
scamper. Not satisfied with bustling about all day, when 
night comes we cannot sit still, but alone of all nations have 
added rockers to our chairs. 

All is haste, from the tanning of leather to the education 
of a boy, and the old saw holds its edge good as ever —“‘ the 
more haste the worse speed.”’ ‘The young stripling, imnocent 
of all manner of lore, whom a judicious father has barrelled 
down in a college, or law school, or theological seminary, till 
his beard be grown, mourns over the few years he must spend 
there awaiting that operation. His rule is, ** to make a spoon 
or spoil a horn;”’ he longs to be out in the world ‘ making a 
fortune,” or “* doing good,” as he calls what his father better 
names ** making noisy work for repentance, and doing mis- 
chief.”” So he rushes into life not fitted, and would fly towards 
Heaven, this young Icarus, his wings not half fledged. There 
seems little taste for thoroughness. In our schools as our 
farms, we pass over much ground but pass over it poorly. 

In Education the aim is not to get the most we can, but the 
least we can get along with. A ship with over much canvas 
and over little ballast were no bad emblem of many amongst 
us. In no country is it so easy to get a reputation for learn- 
ing — accumulated thought, because so few devote themselves 
to that accumulation. In this respect our standard is low. So 
a man of one attainment is sure to be honored, but a man of 
many and varied abilities is in danger of being undervalued. 
A Spurzheim would be warmly welcomed, while a Humboldt 
would be suspected of superficiality, as we have not the stand- 
ard to judge him by. Yet in no country in the world is it so 
difficult to get a reputation for eloquence, as many speak and 
that well. It is surprising with what natural strength and 
beauty the young American addresses himself to speak. 
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Some hatter’s apprentice, or shoemaker’s journeyman, at a 
temperance or anti-slavery meeting, will speak words like the 
blows of an axe, that cut clean and deep. The country swarms 
with orators, more abundantly where Education is least esteem- 
ed —in the West or South. 

We have secured National Unity of Action for the white 
citizens, without much curtailing Individual Variety of Action, 
80 we have at the North pretty well solved that problem which 
other nations have so often boggled over; we have balanced the 
Centripetal Power, the government and laws, with the Centrifu- 
gal Power, the mass of individuals, into harmonious proportions. 
If one were to leave out of sight the three million slaves, one 
sixth part of the population, the problem might be regarded as 
very happily solved. As the consequence of this, in no country 
is there more talent, or so much awake and active. In the 
South this Unity is attained by sacrificing all the Rights of 
three million slaves and almost all the Rights of the other col- 
ored population. In despotic countries this Unity is brought 
about by the sacrifice of freedom, individual variety of action, 
in all except the Despot and his favorites; so much of the 
nation’s energy is stifled in the chains of the State, while here 
it is friendly to institutions which are friendly to it, goes to its 
work, and approves itself in the vast increase of wealth and 
comfort throughout the North, where there is no class of men 
which is so oppressed that it cannot rise. One is amazed at the 
amount of ready skill and general ability which he finds in all 
the North, where each man has a little culture, takes his 
newspaper, manages his own business, and talks with some in- 
telligence of many things — especially of Politics and Theol- 
ogy. In respect to this general intellectual ability and power 
of self-help, the mass of people seem far in advance of any 
other nation. But at the same time our scholars, who always 
represent the nation’s higher modes of consciousness, will not 
bear comparison with the scholars of England, France, and 
Germany, men thoroughly furnished for their work. This is 
a great reproach and mischief to us, for we need most accom- 
plished leaders, who by their thought can direct this national 
intensity of life. Our literature does not furnish them; we 
have no great men there; Irving, Channing, Cooper, are 
not names to conjure with in literature. One reads thick vol- 
umes devoted to the Poets of America, or her Prose Writers, 
and finds many names which he wonders he never heard of 
before, but when he turns over their works he finds consolation 
and recovers his composure. 
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American literature may be divided into two departments : 
the Permanent Literature, which gets printed in books, that 
sometimes reach more than one edition; and the Evanescent 
Literature, which appears only in the form of speeches, pam- 
phlets, reviews, newspaper articles, and the like extempore 
productions. Now our permanent literature, as a general 
thing, is superficial, tame, and weak, ; it is not American; it 
has not our ideas, our contempt of authority, our philosophical 
turn, nor even our uncertainty as to first principles, still less our 
national intensity, our hope, and fresh intuitive perceptions of 
truth. It is a miserable imitation. Love of freedom is not 
there. The real national literature is found almost wholly in 
speeches, pamphlets, and newspapers. ‘The latter are pretty 
thoroughly American; mirrors in which we see no very flat- 
tering likeness of our morals or our manners. Yet the picture 
is true: that vulgarity, that rant, that bragging violence, that 
recklessness of Truth and Justice, that disregard of Right and 
Duty, are a part of the nation’s every day life. Our newspa- 
pers are low and “ wicked to a fault ;”’ only in this weakness 
are they un-American. Yet they exhibit, and abundantly, the 
four qualities we have mentioned as belonging to the signs of 
our times. As a general rule our orators are also American 
—with our good and ill. Now and then one rises who has 
studied Demosthenes in Leland or Francis, and got a second- 
hand acquaintance with old models; a man who uses literary 
common-places, and thinks himself original and classic be- 
cause he can quote a line or so of Horace, in a Western House 
of Representatives, without getting so many words wrong as 
his reporter ; but such men are rare, and after making due 
abatement for them, our orators all over the land are pretty 
thoroughly American, a little turgid, hot, sometimes brilliant, 
hopeful, intuitive, abounding in half truths, full of great ideas ; 
often inconsequent ; sometimes coarse ; patriotic, vain, self-con- 
fident, rash, strong, and young-mannish. Of course the most 
of our speeches are vulgar, ranting, and worthless, but we have 
produced some magnificent specimens of oratory, which are 
fresh, original, American, and brand new. 

The more studied, polished, and elegant literature is not so ; 
that is mainly an imitation. It seems not a thing of native 
growth. Sometimes, as in Channing, the thought and the hope 
are American, but the form and the coloring old and foreign. 
We dare not be original; our American Pine must be cut to 
the trim pattern of the English Yew, though the Pine bleed 
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at every clip. This poet tunes his lyre at the harp of Goethe, 
Milton, Pope, or Tennyson. His songs might better be sung 
on the Rhine than the Kennebec. They are not American in 
form or feeling ; they have not the breath of our air; the smell 
of our ground i is not in them. Hence our poet seems cold and 
poor. “He loves the old mythology ; talks about Pluto — the 
Greek devil, — the Fates and Furies — witches of old time in 
Greece, — but would blush to use our mythology, or breathe 
the name in verse of our Devil, or our own Witches, lest he 
should be thought to believe what he wrote. The mother and 
sisters, who with many a pinch and pain sent the hopeful boy 
to college, must turn over the Classical Dictionary before they 
can find out what the youth would be at in his rhymes. Our 
Poet is not deep enough to see that Aphrodite: came from 
the ordinary waters, that Homer only hitched into rythm and 
furnished the accomplishment of verse to street-talk, nursery 
tales, and old men’s gossip, in the Ionian towns; he thinks 
what is common is unclean. So he sings of Corinth and 
Athens, which he never saw, but has not a word to say of 
Boston, and Fall River, and Baltimore, and New York, which 
are just as meet for song. He raves of Thermopyle and 
Marathon, with never a word for Lexington and Bunkerhill, for 
Cowpens, and Lundy’s Lane, and Bemis’s Heights. He loves 
to tell of the Ilyssus, of “ smooth sliding Mincius, crowned with 
vocal reeds,”’ yet sings not of the Petapsco, the Susquehan- 
nah, the Aroostook, and the Willimantick. He prates of the 
narcissus, and the daisy, never of American dandelions and 
blue eyed grass ; he dwells on the lark and the nightingale, 
but has not a thought for the brown thrasher and the bobo- 
link, who every morning in June rain down such showers of 
melody on his affected head. What a lesson Burns teaches us 
addressing his “rough bur thistle,” and daisy, ** wee crimson 
tippit thing,” and findmg marvellous poetry in the mouse whose 
nest his plou; ch turned over ! N: av, how be auth ifully has even 
our sweet Poet sung of our own Green river, our waterfowl, 
of the blue and fringed gentian, ¢] lory of autumnal days 

Hitherto, spite of the great readin: pr iblic, we have no per- 
manent literature which c responds to the American Idea. 
Perhaps it is not time for that ; it must be organized in deeds 
before it becomes classic in words; but as yet we have no 
such literature which reflects even the surface of American 
life, certainly nothing which portrays our intensity of life, our 
hope, or even our daily doings and drivings, as the Odyssey 
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paints old Greek life, or Don Quixote and Gil Blas portray 
Spanish life. Literary men are commonly timid; ours know 
they are but poorly fledged as yet, so dare not fly away from 
the parent-tree, but hop timidly from branch to branch. Our 
writers love to creep about in the shadow of some old renown, 
not venturing to soar away into the unwinged air, to sing of 
things here and now, making our life classic. So, without the 
grace of high culture and the energy of American thought, 
they become weak, cold, and poor; are ‘ curious, not know- 
ing, not exact, but nice.’ ‘Too fastidious to be wise, too 
unlettered to be elegant, too critical to create, they prefer a 
dull saying that is old to a novel form of speech, or a natural 
expression of a new truth. In a single American work, — 
and a famous one, too, — there are over sixty similes, not one 
original, and all poor. A few men, conscious of this defect, 
this sin against the Holy Spirit of Literature, go to the oppo- 
site extreme, and are American-mad ; they wilfully talk rude, 
write in-numerous verse, and play their harps all jangling, out 
of tune. A yet fewer few are American without madness. 
One such must not here be passed by, alike philosopher and 
bard, in whose writings “ ancient wisdom shines with new- 
born beauty,’ and who has enriched a genius thoroughly 
American in the best sense, with a cosmopolitan culture and a 
literary skill, which were wonderful in any land. But of 
American literature in general, and of him in special, more 
shall be said at another time. 


Another remarkable feature is our Excessive Love of Ma- 
terial Things. This is more than a Utilitarianism —a_pref- 
erence of the useful over the beautiful. The Puritan at 
Plymouth had a corn-field, a cabbage-garden, and a patch for 
potatoes, a school-house, and a church, before he sat down to 
play the fiddle. He would have been a fool to reverse this 
process. It were poor economy and worse taste to have 
painters, sculptors, and musicians, while the rude wants of the 
body are uncared for. But our fault in this respect is, that 
we place too much the charm of life in mere material things, 
— houses, lands, well spread tables, and elegant furniture, — 
not enough in man, in virtue, wisdom, genius, religion, great- 
ness of soul, and nobleness of life. We mistake a perfection 
of the means of manliness for the end — manhood itself. Yet 
the housekeeping of a Shakspeare, Milton, Franklin, had 
only one thing worth boasting of. Strange to say, that was 
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the master of the house. A rich and vulgar man once sported 
a coach and four, and at its first turn-out rode into the great 
commercial street of a large town in New England. “ ‘How 
fine you must feel with your new coach and four,” said one 
of his old friends, though not quite so rich. ‘ Yes,’ was the 
reply, ‘‘ as fine as a beetle in a gold snuffbox.”’ All of his 
kindred are not so nice and discriminating in their self-con- 
sciousness. 

This practical materialism is a great affliction to us. We 
think a man cannot be poor and great also. So we see a great 
man sell himself for a little money, and it is thought “a good 
operation.”” A conspicuous man, in praise of a certain paint- 
er, summed up his judgment with this: ‘* Why, sir, he has 
made twenty thousand dollars by his pictures.” ‘A good deal 
more than Michael Angelo, Leonardo, and Raphael together,” 
might have been the reply. But ’tis easier to weigh purses 
than artistic skill. It was a characteristic praise bestowed in 
Boston on a distinguished American writer, that his book 
brought him more money than any man had ever realized for 
an original work in this country. ‘ Commerce,” said Mr. 
Pitt, “ having got into both houses of Parliament, privilege 
must be done away,” —the privilege of wit and genius, not 
less than rank. Clergymen estimate their own and their 
brothers’ importance, not by their apostolical gifts, or even 
apostolic succession, but by the value of the living. 

All other nations have this same fault, it may be said. But 
there is this difference : in other nations the things of a man 
are put before the man himself; so a materialism ‘which exalts 
the accidents of the man —rank, wealth, birth, and the like 
—above the man, is not inconsistent with the general Idea of 
England or Austria. In America it is a contradiction. Be- 
sides, in most civilized countries, there is a class of men living 
on inherited wealth, who devote their lives to politics, art, 
science, letters, and so are above the mere material elegance 
which surrounds them. That class has often inflicted a deep 
wound on society, which festers long and leads to serious 
trouble in the system, but at the same time it redeems a nation 
from the reproach of mere material vulgarity ; it has been 
the source of refinement, and has warmed into life much of the 
wisdom and beauty which have thence spread over all the world. 
In America there is no such class. Young men inheriting 
wealth very rarely turn to any thing so noble ; they either 
convert their talents into gold, or their gold into furniture, 
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wines, and confectionary. A young man of wealth does not 
know what to do with himself or it ; a rich young woman seems 
to have no resource but marriage! Yet it must be confessed, 
that at least in one part of the United States wealth flows 
freely for the support of public institutions of Education. 

Here it is difficult for a man of science to live by his 
thought. Was Bowditch one of the first mathematicians of 
his age ? He must be at the head of an annuity office. If 
Socrates should set up as a dealer in money, and outwit the 
Brokers as formerly the Sophists, and shave notes as skilfully 
as of old, we should think him a great man. But if he adopt- 
ed his old plan, what should we say of him ? 

Manliness is postponed and wealth preferred. ‘ What a fine 
house is this,” one often says ; *‘ what furniture ; what feasting. 
But the master of the house !— why every stone out of the wall 
laughs at him. He spent all of himself in getting this pretty 
show together, and now it is empty, and mocks its owner. He 
is the emblematic coffin at the Egyptian feast.’ “Oh, man!” 
says the looker on, “‘ why not furnish thyself with a mind, and 
conscience, a heart and a soul, before getting all this brass 
and mahogany together; this beef and these wines.” The 
poor wight would answer, —“‘ Why, sir, there were none such 
in the market !’’— The young man does not say, “ I will first 
of all things be a man, and so being will have this thing and 
the other,” putting the agreeable after the essential. But he 
says, ‘first of all, hy hook or by crook, I will have money, 
the manhood may take care of itself.” He has it, — for 
tough and hard as the old world is, it is somewhat fluid before 
a strong man who resolutely grapples with difficulty and will 
swim through; it can be made to serve his turn. He has 
money, but the man has evaporated in the process; when you 
look he is not there. ‘True, other nations have done the same 
thing, and we only repeat their experiment. The old Devil of 
Conformity says to our American Adam and Eve, “ do this and 
you shall be as Gods,” a promise as likely to hold good as 
the Devil’s did in the beginning. A man was meant for some- 
thing more than a tassel to a large estate, and a woman to be 
more than a rich housekeeper. 

With this offensive materialism we copy the vices of feudal 
aristocracy abroad, making our vulgarity still more ridiculous. 
We are ambitious or proud of wealth, which is but labor stor- 
ed up, and at the same time are ashamed of labor, which is 
wealth in process. With all our talk about Democracy, labor 
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is thought less honorable in Boston than in Berlin and Leipsic. 
Thriving men are afraid their children will be shoemakers, or 
ply some other honorable and useful craft. Yet little pains 
are taken to elevate the condition or improve the manners and 
morals of those who do all the manual work of society. The 
strong man takes care that his children and himself escape 
that condition. We do not believe that all stations are alike 
honorable if honorably filled ; we have little desire to equalize 
the burthens of life, so that there shall be no degraded class ; 
none cursed with work, none with idleness. It is popular to 
endow a college ; vulgar to take an interest in common schools. 
Liberty is a fact, Equality a word, and Fraternity — we do 
not think of yet. 

In this struggle for material wealth and the social rank 
which is based thereon, it is amusing to see the shifting of the 
scenes ; the social aspirations of one and the contempt with 
which another rebuts the aspirant. An old man can remem- 
ber when the most exclusive of men, and the most golden, had 
scarce a penny in their purse, and grumbled at not finding a 
place where they would. Now the successful man is ashamed 
of the steps he rose by. The gentleman who came to Boston 
half a century ago, with all his worldly goods tied up in a cot- 
ton handkerchief, and that not of so large a pattern as are made 
now-a-days, is ashamed to recollect that his father was a Cur- 
rier, or a Blacksmith, or a Skipper at Barnstable or Beverly ; 
ashamed, also, of his forty or fifty country cousins, remarkable 
for nothing but their large hands and their excellent memory. 
Nay, he is ashamed of his own humble beginnings, and sneers 
at men starting as he once started. ‘The generation of Eng- 
lish ** Snobs” came in with the Conqueror, and migrated to 
America at an early day, where they continue to thrive mar- 
vellousl y — the chief ‘‘ conservative party ’’ in the land. 

Through this contempt for labor a certain affectation runs 
through a good deal of American society, and makes our aris- 
tocracy vulgar and contemptible. What if Burns had been 
ashamed of his plough, and Franklin had lost his recollection 
of the candle-moulds and the composing-stick Mr. Chubbs, 
who got rich to-day, imitates Mr. Swipes, who got rich yester- 
day, buys the same furniture, gives similar entertainments, and 
counts himself ‘as good a man as Swipes, any day.” Nay, 
he goes a little beyond him, puts his servants in livery, with 
the Chubbs arms on the button; but the new-found family 
arms are not descriptive of the character of the Chubbses, or 
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of their origin and history — only of their vanity. Then Mr. 
Swipes looks down on poor Chubbs, and curls his lip with 
scorn; calls him a “ parvenu,”’ * an upstart,” “a plebeian,” 
speaks of him as one of “ that sort of people,” “one of your 
ordinary men ;”’ ‘ thrifty and well off in the world, but a little 
vulgar.” At the same time Mr. Swipes looks up to Mr. 
Bung, who got rich the day before yesterday, as a gentleman 
of old family and quite distinguished, and receives from that 
quarter the same treatment he bestows on his left-hand neigh- 
bour. The real gentleman is the same all the world over. 
Such are by no means lacking here, while the pretended gen- 
tlemen swarm in America. Chaucer said a good word long 
ago : 
“— This is not mine intendément 

To clepen no wight in no age 

Only gentle for his linedge ; 

But whoso that is virtuous, 

And in his port not outragéous : 

When such one thou see’st thee beforn, 

Though he be not gentle born, 

Thou mayest well see this in soth, 

That he’ is gentle, because he doth 

As ‘longeth to a gentleman ; 

Of them none other deem I can; 

For certainly withouten drede, 

A churl is deeméd by his deed, 

Of high or low, as ye may see, 

Or of what kindred that he be.” 


It is no wonder vulgar men, who travel here and eat our 
dinners, laugh at this form of vulgarity. Wiser men see its 
cause, and prophesy its speedy decay. Every nation has its 
aristocracy, or controlling class: in some lands it is permanent 
—an aristocracy of blood ; men that are descended from distin- 
guished warriors, from the pirates and freebooters of a rude 
age. The Nobility of England are proud of their fathers’ 
deeds, and emblazon the symbols thereof in their family arms, 
emblems of barbarism. Ours is an aristocracy of wealth, not 
got by plunder, but by toil, thrift, enterprise ; of course it is & 
movable aristocracy: the first families of the last century are 
now forgot, and their successors will give place to new names. 
Now earning is nobler than robbing, and work is before war ; 
but we are ashamed of both, and seek to conceal the noble 
source of our wealth. An aristocracy of gold is far prefera- 
ble to the old and immovable nobility of blood, but it has also 
its peculiar vices; it has the effrontery of an upstart, despises 
its own ladder, is heartless and lacks noble principle ; vulgar 
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and cursing. ‘This lust of wealth, however, does us a service, 
and gives the whole nation a stimulus which it needs, and, low 
as the motive is, drives us to continual advancement. It is a 
great merit for a nation to secure the largest amount of useful 
and comfortable and beautiful things which can be honestly 
earned, and used with profit to the body and soul of man. Only 
when wealth becomes an Idol, and material abundance is 
made the end, not the means, does the love of it become an 
evil. No nation was ever too rich, or over thrifty, though 
many a nation has lost its soul by living wholly for the senses. 

Now and then we see noble men living apart from this vul- 
garity and scramble ; some rich, some poor, but both content 
to live for noble aims, to pinch and spare for virtue, religion, 
for ‘Truth and Right. Such men never fail from any age or 
land, but ev erywhere they are the exceptional men. Still ‘they 
serve to keep alive the sacred fire in the hearts of young men, 
rising amid the common mob as oaks surpass the brambles or 
the fern. 


In these secondary qualities of the people which mark the 
special signs of the times, there are many contradictions, 
quality contending with quality; all by no means balanced 
into harmonious relations. Here are great faults not less 
than great virtues. Can the national faults be corrected ? 
Most certainly ; they are but accidental, coming from our cir- 
cumstances, our history, our position as a people — heteroge- 
neous, new, and placed on a new and untamed continent. 
They come not from the nation’s soul ; they do not belong to 
our fundamental Idea, but are hostile to it. One day our im- 
patience of Authority, our philosophical tendency, will lead us 
to a right method, that to fixed principles, and then we shall 
have a Continuity of National Action. Considering the pains 
taken by the fathers of the better portion of America to pro- 
mote religion here, remembering how dear is Christianity to 
the heart of all, conservative and radical — though men often 
name as Christian what is not—and seeing how Truth and 
Right are sure to win at last, — it becomes pretty plain that we 
shall arrive at true principles, Laws of the Universe, Ideas of 
God ; then we shall be in unison also with it and Him. When 
that great defect — lack of first principles — is corrected, our 
intensity of life, with the Hope and confidence it inspires, will 
do a great work for us. We have already secured an abun- 
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dance of material comforts hitherto unknown; no land was 
ever so full of corn and cattle, clothing, comfortable houses, 
and all things needed for the flesh. ‘The desire of those things 
—even the excessive desire thereof — performs an important 
part in the divine economy of the Human Race ; nowhere is its 
good effect more conspicuous than in America, where in two 
generations the wild Irishman becomes a decent citizen, order- 
ly, temperate, and intelligent. ‘This done or even a-doing, as 
it is now, we shall go forth to realize our great national Idea, 
and accomplish the great work of organizing into Institutions 
the Unalienable Rights of man. The great obstacle in the 
way of that is African Slavery —the great exception in the 
nation’s history; the national Sin. When that is removed—as 
soon it must be —lesser but kindred evils will easily be done 
away ; the truth which the Land-Reformers, which the Assvci- 
ationists, the Free-traders, and others, have seen, dimly or 
clearly, can readily be carried out. But while this monster 
vice continues there is little hope of any great and permanent 
national reform. ‘The positive things which we chiefly need 
for this work, are first, Education, next, Education, and then 
Education, — a vigorous development of the mind, conscience, 
affections, religious power of the whole nation. The method 
and the means for that we shall not now discuss. 

The organization of Human Rights, the performance of Hu- 
man Duties, is an unlimited work. If there shall ever be a 
time when it is all done, then the Race will have finished its 
course. Shall the American nation go on in this work, or 
pause, turn off, fall, and perish ? To us it seems almost trea- 
son to doubt that a glorious future awaits us. Young as we 
are, and wicked, we have yet done something which the world 
will not let perish. One day we shall attend more emphati- 
cally to the Rights of the Hand, and organize Labor and Skill ; 
then to the Rights of the Head, looking after Education, Sci- 
ence, Literature, and Art; and again to the Rights of the 
Heart, building up the State with its Laws, Society with its 
families, the Church with its goodness and piety. One day 
we shall see that it is a shame, and a loss, and a wrong, to have 
a criminal, or an ignorant man, or a pauper, or an idler, in the 
land ; that the jail, and the gallows, and the almshouse are a 
reproach which need not be. ut of new sentiments and 
ideas, not seen as yet, new forms of society will come, free 
from the antagonism of races, classes, men —— representing the 
American Idea in its length, breadth, depth, and height, its 
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beauty and its truth, and then the old civilization of our time 
shall seem barbarous and even savage. ‘There will be an 
American Art commensurate with our Idea and akin to this 
great continent ; not an imitation, but a fresh, new growth. An 
American Literature also must come with democratic freedom, 
democratic thought, democratic power—for we are not always 
to be pensioners of other lands, doing nothing but import and 
quote ; a literature with all of German philosophic dep th, with 
ienylish solid sense, with French vivacity and wit, Italian fire 
of sentiment and soul, wide all of Grecian ele mice of form, 
and more than Hebrew piety and faith in God, We must not 
look for the maiden’s ring ‘lets on the baby’s brow; we are yet 
but a girl; the nameless grace of mi \turity, and womanhood’s 
majestic charm, are still to come. At length we must have a 
system of Educauon, which shall uplift the humblest, rudest, 
worst born child in all the land; which shall bring forth and 
bring up noble men. 

An American State is a thing that must also be ; a State of 
freemen who give over brawling, resting on Industry, Justice, 
Love, not on War, Cunning, and Violence, —a State where 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity are deeds as well as words. 
In its time the American Church must also appear, with Lib- 
erty, Holiness, and Love for its watchwords, cultivating Reason, 
Conscience, Affection, Faith, and leading the world’s way in 
Justice, Peace, and Love. The Roman Church has been all 
men know what and how; the American Church, with freedom 
for the Mind, freedom for the Heart, freedom for the Soul, 
is yet to be, sundering no chord of the human harp, but tuning 
all to harmony. This also inust come ; but hitherto no one has 
risen with genius fit to plan its holy walls, conceive its columns, 
project its towers, or lay its corner stone. Is it too much to 
hope all this? Look at the Arena before us—look at our 
past history. Hark! there is the sound of many million men, 
the trampling of their freeborn feet, the murmuring of their 
voice ; a nation born of this land that God reserved so long 
a virgin earth, in a high day married to the Human Race, — 
rising, and swelling, and rolling on, strong and certain as the 
Atlantic tide ; they come numerous as ocean waves when east 
winds blow, their destination commensurate with the continent, 
with Ideas vast as the Mississippi, strong as the Alleghanies, 
and awful as Niagara; they come murmuring little of the 
past, but, moving in the brightness of their great Idea, and 
casting its light far on to other lands and distant days —come 
to the world’s great work, to organize the Rights of Man. 
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Art. II.—THE LEGALITY OF AMERICAN SLA- 
VERY. 


Tue fourth number of this Review contains a very elaborate 
article, in which three positions are sought to be maintained ; 
first, that negro slavery, prior to the Revolution, had a legal 
existence in the British Colonies, now the United States of 
America ; second, that this legal existence was recognized and 
continued by the state constitutions ; and third, that it was rec- 
ognized and ratified by the Constitution of the United States. 

The second and third of these propositions obviously depend 
upon the first, and if that fails they have nothing to stand 
upon. Having in a former number of this Review maintained 
the doctrine that slavery in the British colonies had no legal 
basis, we feel at liberty to reply very briefly to the article re- 
ferred to; and the more so as our own former article is therein 
freely quoted and criticized. 

Following in the footsteps of Sir William Scott, (afterwards 
Lord Stowell,) who, by the way, was no common lawyer, but 
an admiralty judge, distinguished for that hostility to popular 
rights which always made the civil law and its professors so 
obnoxious to the common law courts and the English people, 
our reviewer attempts to limit, to retrench, and to belittle as 
much as possible the famous Somerset case. But after all he 
is obliged to admit,— what indeed it would be bold to deny, 
and what is all that any body contends for, —that it is decid- 
ed by Somerset’s case, that negro slavery never was sanc- 
tioned or permitted by the law of England. Our reviewer 
holds, however, that though not legal in England, negro sla- 
very was made so in the colonies, first by custom, and second- 
ly by statute. In maintaining this proposition, he confines 
himself to Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. Maryland he 
omits ; he does not tell us why, but it is not very difficult to 
conjecture the reason. ‘The charter of Maryland remained in 
full force down to the period of the Revolution, and that char- 
ter contained an express provision that all laws made under it 
should be ‘‘ consonant to reason’’ and ‘ not repugnant or con- 
trary, but so far as conveniently may be, agreeable to the laws, 
statutes, customs, and rights of this our kingdom of England.” 
It would have been rather too bold to have argued, in the face 
of this express prohibition, that the assembly of Maryland had 
power to introduce into that colony the condition of negro sla- 
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very, pronounced by Lord Mansfield, in the Somerset case, 
not only unknown to the law of England, but “odious,” and 
‘“‘of such a nature that it is incapable of being introduced on 
any reasons, moral or political.” It is imagined, however, by 
our reviewer, that Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia stand 
on different ground. ‘They, too, once had charters containing 
restrictions in substance the same with that in the charter of 
Maryland. But these charters were ultimately taken away, 
and the legislative authority vested in a royal governor and 
assembly under a commission and instructions from the crown. 
We had asserted, in our former article, that these crown colo- 
nies or provincial governments were legally just as much re- 
stricted in their power of legislation as the charter colonies, 
and practically more so; and consequently that they had no 
more power than the charter colonies to legalize negro slavery. 
Upon this point issue is taken with us. It is maintained, that 
though negro slavery was contrary to the law of England, the 
assemblies of the crown colonies, with the consent of “the king 
had the power to make it legal there ; and that they exercised 
this power with the consent of the king, and did actually make 
it legal there. The whole of the article regts upon this asser- 
tion as a pivot; and when it is shown to be groundless, the 
whole argument, with all its mass of quotations and authori- 
ties, falls to the ground. It is, indeed, a little singular, that 
amid such a profusion of references, no authority should have 
been quoted to sustain a position upon which the whole argu- 
ment rests. 

Several different theories were brought forward at different 
times as to the basis of legislation in the English colonies. It 
was maintained by many English lawyers, prior to the revolu- 
tion of 1639, and by some afterwards, that the king was abso- 
lute sovereign in the colonies, and had a right to establish 
there such laws as he pleased, and that the inhabitants were 
only entitled to such laws as he did actually establish. Chal- 
mers observes, ( History of the Revolt of the American Colo- 
nies, Vol. I., p. 308, note) that “‘ the state papers demonstrate 
that the most renowned jurists of the reign of William had 
formed no complete conception of the nature of the connective 
principle between the parent country and her colonies.” “* The 
most respectable cabinet which that monarch ever enjoyed, 
composed of Somers, Pembroke, Shrewsbury, Bridgewater, 
Romney, Godolphin, and Sir William Trumbull, denied to the 
New English the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, because 
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. 
it had never been conferred on the colonists by any king of 
England,” plainly supposing that the most important of all 
rights, the best security of personal liberty, must result from 
a grant of the crown to a subject beyond the ocean. In the 
same reign, the illustrious Lord Holt himself, in relation to 
this very subject of slavery, in the case of Smith vs. Brown, 
(1 Salk., 666, Holt, 495) in which he declared that no such 
thing as slavery was known in England, and that “as soon as 
a negro came into England he is free,” while he held on this 
ground that indebitatus assumpsit could not lie for the price 
of a slave sold in England, yet seemed to admit that if the 
slave had been alleged to have been sold in Virginia, and the 
laws sanctioning slavery there had been set out, the action 
might lie; because “the laws of England do not extend to 
Virginia. Being a conquered country their law is what the 
king pleases, of which we cannot take notice if it be not set 
forth.” 

But this arbitrary doctrine was never admitted in the colo- 
nies; and was ultimately abandoned by all English constitu- 
tional lawyers. The colonists maintained that they carried 
with them from Eagland, or, being born in the colonies under 
the king’s allegiance, inherited thereby, all the rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities of British subjects; that the great 
charter and the law of England formed a part of this inher- 
itance, the birthright of every subject, and that as the king 
at home possessed no power of arbitrarily interfering with his 
subjects, or altering the law of levying taxes except by consent 
of those subjects by their representatives in parliament— so he 
could Jay no taxes in the colonies, nor make any local regula- 
tions there, except by consent of the inhabitants as represent- 
ed in an assembly. 

This doctrine as to the inheritance of the English law, was 
fully established by the English courts, (1 Salk., 411, 2 Peere 
Williams, 75) and is distinctly stated by Blackstone (1 Comm., 
157,) as to uninhabited countries discovered and planted by 
English subjects. As to conquered or ruled countries, ‘ that 
have already laws of their own, the king may indeed alter or 
change those laws ; but till he does actually change them, the 
ancient laws of the country remain, unless such as are against 
the law of God.” ¢Ib.) 

According to both these theories, the consent and eodpera- 
tion of the king was absolutely essential to colonial legislation. 
By the first theory, the colonial assemblies, whether authorized 
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by express grant, as in the charter colonies, or by the gover- 
nor’s commission and instructions, as in the crown colonies, were 
mere creatures of the king, unable to go beyond the powers 
expressly conferred upon them in the instruments by which 
they were authorized. And even by the second theory, al- 
lowing that legislation by an assembly was not a mere grace 
from the king, but a right of the colonists, still the king’s 
assent was essential to legislation, and no acts could have any 
binding force to the enactment of which he had not expressly 
or implicitly consented. We shall therefore be willing to ad- 
mit, for the purpose of this argument, what our reviewer as- 
sumes as his foundation doctrine, but what certs unly never was 
true,—since Parliament claimed and was admitted to be the 
supreme legislature of the British dominions, and down to the 
Revolution exercised the right in unnumbered instances of in- 
terfering with the internal polity of the colonies, —“ that with 
the concurrence of the king, the assembly of a royal province 
was as completely unlimited in its powers of legislation over all 
matters of internal polity as parliament itself was in England.”’ 
We will admit, for the purpose of the argument, that the king 
and the colonial assemblies might have “concurred in setting 
the law of England at defiance by the legal establishment of 
slavery in the “colonies. But in ‘point of fact we allege and 
will show that the king never did so concur; and, therefore, 
that any such attempted legislation on the part of the colo. 
nies was merely void. 

It is to be observed that the consent of the king to colonial 
acts of legislation was not expressly and separately given, as it 
was to acts of parliament. He acted in this matter by his 
agent, the royal governor, whose assent to any act was consid- 
ered as binding on the king till by special proclamation he de- 
clared his dissent. But to bind the king, that assent by the 
governor must have been given in conformity to his commis- 
sion and instructions, his only authority for giving it at all; 
and by those commissions and instructions the governor and 
assembly were only authorized to enact laws not “ repugnant 
but as near as may be agreeable to the laws and statutes of 
our kingdom of Great Britain.” Such are the terms of the 
commission printed in Stokes; and we challenge the proof 
that any royal governor ever received a commission which did 
not contain in substance the same limitation. 

And in accordance with this view of the case are all the 
authorities. Thus Blackstone (1 Comm., 108,) speaks of 
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“‘ provincial establishments,” meaning thereby crown colonies, 
“the constitutions of which depend on the respective commis- 
sions issued by the crown to the governors, and the instruc- 
tions which usually accompany those commissions; under the 
authority of which provisional assemblies are constituted with 
the power of making local ordinances not repugnant to the law 
of England.” 

So Story, in his account of these same governments, (1 
Comm., 143,) says, ‘‘ The commissions also contained authority 
to convene a general assembly of representatives of the free- 
holders and planters,” “which assemblies had the power of 
making local laws and ordinances not repugnant to the laws of 
England, but as near as may be agreeable thereto.”” It is a 
little singular that our reviewer, who cites these very pages of 
Blackstone and Story for another purpose, should not have 
seen the bearing of these passages on his argument. He en- 
deavours, indeed, to throw off this unweleome impediment of 
the royal commission, by alleging that ‘such a commission 
cannot be deemed a constitution, because a constitution which 
exists only at the pleasure of the ruler is really no constitution 
at all.” The constitution of Massachusetts exists only at the 
pleasure of the ruler, that is, the sovereign people of the Com- 
monwealth, who made it. As often “as suits their whim” 
they make, revoke, and annul “ every clause, article, and thing 
therein contained.” Yet for all that it is not the less a con- 
stitution, restrictive of the powers of the state government. 
We must be permitted, therefore, still to hold, with Blackstone 
and Story, that these commissions were ‘the fundamental 
constitutions of the provinces,” and that all acts of the colonial 
assemblies passed in defiance of the restrictions which they 
imposed, lacked the essential ingredient of the royal consent, 
and, in a legal point of view, were absolutely nugatory. To 
this very point of the legal futility of any attempt to legalize 
slavery in the colonies, contrary to English law, we shall quote 
the authority of Lord Hardwicke. Lord Hardwicke was one 
of those learned lawyers who maintained, notwithstanding 
Holt’s opinion to the contrary, that negroes might be held as 
slaves even in England, to which effect, when attorney-general 
in 1719, he had given a written opinion in conjunction with 
Talbot, then solicitor-general. When sitting twenty years af- 
terwards as Chancellor, Lo d Hardwicke had occasion to refer 
to this opinion, which he st Il maintained to be good law, and 
he disapproved of Lord Holt’s doctrine that the moment a slave 
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sets foot in England he becomes free, by declaring that no rea- 
son could be found “ why they should not be equally so when 
they set foot in Jamaica, or any other English plantation. All 
our colonies are subject to the law of England, although as to 
some purposes they have laws of their own.”” Not, however, 
as Lord Hardwicke implies, for the purpose of introducing a 
condition of slavery, or any thing else, which the law of Eng- 
land did not allow; and thus far, at least, the doctrine of this 
case is good law. (See Ambler, 76. Pearve vs. Lisle.) 

So much for the pretended legalization of slavery in the 
crown colonies by statute. But even independent of any 
statute, our reviewer maintains that slavery might become 
legalized in those colonies by custom. 

Now, admitting that the modern common law consists, to a 
great extent, of modern customs sanctioned by the courts, and 
admitting that the colonial courts had the same right of giving 
the character of law to colonial customs, yet it was not every 
custom, good, bad, or indifferent, that was capable of such a 
sanction. It must have been a custom good in itself, tending 
to promote the ends of justice, and not in contradiction to any 
established right previously existing. Will any body pretend 
that slavery was cach a custom? ‘The courts were under the 
same restrictions as the assemblies. What the assemblies 
could not do directly, the courts could not do indirectly. Nor 
does there exist the slightest evidence that any colonial court 
ever pretended to sustain slavery on this ground of custom. 
On the contrary, both courts and assemblies acted on the pre- 
sumption that there was nothing in the English law which 
made negro slavery illegal, and that the colonial statutes au- 
thorizing it were therefore binding. They acted under a mis- 
apprehension ef the English Jaw; but their mistake on this 
point cannot affect any body’s legal rights. 

It was not the less true that negro slavery was not allowed 
by the laws of England. The decision of this point in Somer- 
set’s case set free not less than fourteen or fifteen thousand 
negroes held in bondage in that country —so we are told in the 
report of the case ; and so far as the mere matter of legal right 
was concerned, it established the freedom, also, of every slave 
in the colonies; and this inevitable consequence of this de- 
cision had been foretold, as we have seen, by Lord Hardwicke, 
twenty years or more before. 

At the time, then, when the first state constitutions were 
framed, slavery existed in the states not as a vested legal right, 
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iy but as a mere wrong and usurpation. The framers of those | 3 
constitutions did not attempt to confer upon it any new charac- 
ter of right or legality. They left it exactly where it stood | 
before, avoiding, indeed, all direct reference to it. But this 
is a point which we have fully handled in a former article, and 
with which it is not necessary again to weary our readers. 
We will only add, that this matter of the legality of slavery 
is one we are glad to see discussed, because we feel satisfied 
that the more it is discussed, the plainer it will become that the 
only law upon which slavery rests is the lynch law of force and 
violence. We deny altogether that the states of this union 
have or ever had any power to legislate a part of their inhab- 
itants into slavery. Though they claim to be sovereign and 
independent, they have been at all times, and still are, greatly 
limited and restrained in their legislative powers. While col- 
onies they were restricted, as we have just proved, from mak- 
ing laws repugnant to those of England, and of course from 
subjecting any of the king’s natural born subjects to slavery. 
There was, indeed, a very important distinction on this point, 
too apt to be overlooked in these discussions. Whatever the 
condition might legally be of those unfortunate aliens, pur- 
He chased in Africa as slaves and brought to America and sold to ; 
ie the planters; suppose, even, that it might have been conso- 
nant to English law to retain them as servants for life, as 
Blackstone seems to have imagined; yet the case was very 
different as to their children born in the colonies, who were in 
a every respect natural born subjects of the king of England, 
and entitled to all the rights of Englishmen, which the colo- 
4 nial legislatures had no power to invade. These alien Africans, 
® be it observed, would furnish ample material for the colonial , 
M state laws, and all constitutional compromises to act upon, 
without involving any native born Americans in the fate of 
slavery. 
Before the colonies escaped from this restraint of English 
laws, they had aiready subjected themselves to a new one by 
entering into a confederacy against Great Britain, of which 
the avowed object was, to maintain the rights of human nature. 
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‘4 “ Let it be remembered, finally,” says Congress, in its address 
to the states, on the termination of the Revolutionary War, 
i “that it has ever been the pride and boast of America, that 
the rights for which she contended were the rights of human 
nature.” 

When the colonists set forth in their Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence, as the justification and basis of the stand they had 
taken, the natural right of all men to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, they must be esteemed as pledging 
themselves to the world and to each other for the recognition 
and maintenance of that right. Nor was this declaration the 
mere act of the Continental Congress, whose power might be 
disputed ; for it was distinctly and solemnly ratified, adopted, 
and confirmed by every individual state in the union. From 
that moment, then, it was a solemn pledge on the part of all 
the states, and a tacit condition of the union, that slavery 
should be done away with as soon as possible. By adopting, 
two years before, the non-importation agreement, known as the 
American Association, the states had already pledged them- 
selves to import no more slaves; a pledge from which they 
were never released, though the Carolinas and Georgia chose 
afterwards to violate it, and to insist on a constitutional per- 
mission to continue that violation for twenty years. The same 
understanding as to the abolition of slavery prevailed when the 
federal constitution was adopted ; it was regarded as a transi- 
tory evil, to be speedily removed, and the greatest care was 
taken not to mention slavery by name, or to recognize in that 
instrument any such idea as property in man. ‘The northern 
states have waited a great while, patiently, for their southern 
neighbours to carry out their agreement. If the conclusion 
should be arrived at that the southern states are unable or un- 
willing to redeem their pledge, certainly the least we of the 
North can do, is, to proclaim, everywhere, our conviction of 
the utter illegality of this accursed institution of slavery, and 
of the bad faith of the South in prolonging its existence. 





Art. Ill.—A Treatise of the Law of Evidence. By Stmon 
GREENLEAF, LL. D., Royall Professor of Law in Harvard 
University. Boston. 1846. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


A NEw work on the law of Evidence, from the learned and 
distinguished Royall Professor of Law in Harvard University, 
seems naturally to invite attention, as well from the unques- 
tioned ability of the author, as from the importance of the sub- 
ject. Of the work it may be observed, that it is a clear, 
concise, and satisfactory exposition of the law, with the reasons 
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upon which it rests. But it is not so much our intention to 
examine the professional merits of this work of Mr. Greenleaf, 
as to invite the public to a consideration of the present state 
of this branch of the law, and to the reforms which, we think, 
it imperatively requires. In doing this we write not so much 
for the profession as for the people. The subject should not 
be considered as referrible only to the peculiar and exclusive 
jurisdiction of the bar, but as one easily understood and fully 
within the intellectual scope of all possessing any claims to in- 
telligence or general information. 

In the whole field of law or legislation there is no subject 
of such vast practical importance as the law which determines 
the admission or rejection of evidence. The substantive por- 
tion of the law, that which prescribes and ordains, may be 
in the highest degree wise ; the criminal code may be fr amed 
in the soundest philosophy, and with the most judicious com- 
bination of the principles of prevention and reformation ; per- 
fection, in fine, may be predicated of each and every portion 
of the ‘substantive ‘branch of the law, yet if the rules of evi- 
dence are erroneous, their wisdom is no better than so much 
folly, the will of the legislator is unheeded, his rewards un- 
reapt, his penalties unimposed. 

Important as is the subject,— and its importance corre- 
sponds to that of all interests which may be judicially endan- 
gered,— yet it is but recently that it has received the atten- 
tion of the public either in Europe or in this country. In the 
Year-books and the earliest reports and digests, questions re- 
lating to the competency of witnesses or the admissibility of 
evidence, were of the rarest occurrence. The intricate tech- 
nicalities, the hairbreadth distinctions, the conflicting and con- 
tradictory decisions, which form so large a portion of any trea- 
tise of evidence, are not to be found in the Rollis and Fietas of 
our early jurisprudence. By the gradual accretion of deci- 
sions, this has now become one of the most important divisions 
of the law, so that he who is thoroughly versed in its rules 
may be considered almost prepared ‘for. the practice of the 
courts without any other professional learning. 

In the trial of Warren Hastings, the injurious operation of 
those rules was seen and felt on a great scale. The indefati- 
gable industry and perseverance, the deep philosophy of 
Burke ; the strength and vigor of Fox; the thrilling and dra- 
matic eloquence of Sheridan, were seen to be foiled during the 
whole course of that prosecution, by the technical learning and 
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legal quibbles of a Law and a Dallas. The future chief-justice 
of the king’s bench, then just commencing that career which 
ended in the attainment of the highest honors of the profes- 
sion, insisted that his client should be tried according to the 
rules of evidence as they were administered in courts “of com- 
mon law jurisdiction. The highest judicial tribunal of the na- 
tion, ignorant of the laws they were called on to administer, 
with a want of self-reliance naturally and appropriately inci- 
dent to such ignorance, sought information of the common law 
judges as to what they might or might not properly hear, and 
as to what would and what would not afford instruction or aid 
in the elucidation of the cause then pending before them. The 
common law judges almost invariably excluded the evidence 
proposed. Burke, perceiving that the adoption of their rules 
would end in the exclusion of the proof by which alone he could 
hope to convict the great proconsul of the Indies of the high 
crimes and misdemeanours with which he stood charged, was 
indignant that their opinions were followed by the House of 
Lords. 

For the first time, “in a report from the committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to inspect the Lords’ Journal, 
made April 30, 1794,” the attention of the House of Commons 
was called to the rules of evidence, and particularly to those 
which had been laid down by the judges for the guidance of 
the House of Lords upon a variety of questions submitted to 
them for their opinion. Until that time, the law of evidence, 
like every other branch, had been assumed to be the perfec- 
tion of human reason, and the assumption had remained un- 
questioned. In this report, Burke conceded the general fit- 
ness of those rules in cases between parties, but perceiving 
their effect in the exclusion of the proof necessary to sustain 
his cause, endeavoured to distinguish between rules proper to 
be adopted in ordinary civil cases, and those by which the impe- 
rial court of parliament should be governed. He thought that 
“the committee could not with safety to the larger and more 
remedial justice of the law of parliament admit any rules or 
pretended rules, uncorrected or uncontrolled by circumstances, 
to prevail in a trial which regarded offences difficult of detec- 
tion, and committed far from the sphere of the ordinary prac- 
tice of the courts.”” But Burke, while examining those rules 
and endeavouring, though ineffectually, to shield the law from 
the reproach of “ disgraceful subtleties,’ and while urging that 
‘“‘the lords ought to enlarge and not to contract the rules of 
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evidence, according to the nature and difficulties of the case,” 
did not perceive that the defect lay deeper; that the rules of 
the common law were intrinsically defective and vicious, un- 
fitted for the end proposed; that, in reality, it mattered not 
whether the tribunal was that of a petty justice of the peace 
or the highest and most solemn tribunal of a great nation ; 
whether the amount in litigation was the penny of the poor 
man or the wrongs of injured nations; that the ascertainment 
of the truth, for the purposes of judicial action, was the end 
alike proposed in each, and the modes of obtaining it most 
fitting in one case, were equally so in the other. 

This report of Burke is remarkable as being the first in- 
stance in which this branch of the common law was subjected 
to the investigation of one not trained in and bigoted to pro- 
fessional pursuits and professional logic. But the time had 
not then arrived, nor was Burke the man. ‘That entire free- 
dom from all sinister bias and class interest; that utter abne- 
gation of the authoritative force of mere prescription; that 
deep and all pervading philanthropy; that power of acute, 
accurate, and patient analysis so necessary in the examination 
of the subject; that profound and thorough knowledge of the 
law; that martyr-like devotion to the reform of long estab- 
lished abuses ; that fearlessness and enthusiasm in the prose- 
cution of cherished pursuits, were wanting. 

In the fulness of time Bentham arose. Bentham, the mas- 
ter in that great work of judicial and legislative reform in 
which Romilly and Brougham were content to be enrolled as 
disciples. A profound philosopher, a laborious student, learn- 
ed in the codes of all nations, sagacious, determined, inde- 
fatigable in the accomplishment of whatever he undertook, 
he devoted days and nights to the great work of judicial re- 
form. Educated to the bar, he knew well the law and could 
trace his course through its more than Deedalian labyrinths. 
Leaving the gains of legal traffic and the visions of professional 
eminence ; deserting the field of politics, which lay open to 
him ; filled with the sublime and magnificent idea of becoming 
the law-giver, not of one nation or people, but of all nations 
and tongues, the Solon or Numa of humanity, in the vigor of 
manhood he set himself apart for that great work, the concep- 
tion of which had awakened his energy and enkindled his 
genius. Occupying ground illustrious as having been the res- 
idence of Milton, if he caught none of his poetic inspiration, 
and we think no one will suspect him of having wandered in 
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the to him ungenial fields of poesy, yet it will not be denied 
that he was blessed with a full measure of his lofty indepen- 
dence, his indomitable love of liberty, and his generous enthu- 
siasm for the rights of man. With “the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number” as the object to be attained, an end 
heretofore too little regarded in legislation, he probed to the 
quick existing laws and institutions. He examined with the 
utmost thoroughness the rules of procedure and the principles 
of evidence as developed in the English law. All weapons 
seemed at his command; wit the keenest; humor the most 
felicitous; sarcasm the most biting; logic unanswered and 
unanswerable. In his great work, The Rationale of Judicial 
Evidence, he placed its principles upon a firm and solid foun- 
dation. . he result to which his investigations led him; the 
result to which all intelligent men who have examined the sub- 
ject are arriving, is, that all, without exception, all who, hav- 
ing any or all the organs of sense, can perceive, or perceiving, 

can make known their perceptions to others, should be received 
as witnesses. Their religious belief or w ant of it; ; their char- 

acter as established infamous by conviction; their relation to 
the cause as parties, or interested as attorneys, or as husband 
and wife of those who are parties, should be regarded as cir- 
cumstances affecting only the greater or lesser degree of 
eredit which should be placed in their statements, but never 
as sufficient reasons for exclusion. In other words, while the 
credibility of witnesses should be most rigorously scanned, the 
question of their competency should never be raised. Such 
were the conclusions to which, after a most searching analysis 
of existing laws, he arrived; a result the correctness of which 
he has established with almost the precision and certainty of 
mathematical demonstration. 

Such are not the conclusions of the common law. Such are 
not the conclusions of Mr. Greenleaf. Indeed, in a work writ- 
ten for a text book, what is mainly wanted is, that it should be 
a correct exposition of existing law. The work of Mr. Green- 
leaf can never be regarded other than as a successful and well 
arranged compilation of adjudged cases. He seems, however, 
never to have thought of the law save with the docile and ad- 
miring submission of a believer in its infallibility ; and the re- 
forms of Bentham would meet with about as much sympathy 
from him as John Calvin would have received if he had un- 
dertaken to exhort a conclave of Roman cardinals to embrace 
his peculiar dogmas. 
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As we consider Mr. Greenleaf an able defender of the ex- 
isting law, and as presenting with great success the results of 
past decisions and the reasoning upon which they rest, we 
propose, by examining the general doctrines of exclusion, or 
particular instances as found in the English law, to give his 
reasoning as the text of our comment. 

It should ever be borne in mind that litigation is rarely 
foreseen; that it springs up unexpectedly; that no one can 
foreknow and prepare in advance for the emergency. No one 
goes around in the ordinary business of life attended by a 
witness, like a familiar spirit, who may be always ready to see 
and hear what may occur; nor if any one were thus accompa- 
nied, could he be sure of the presence of such a witness when 
the occasion in which he might be needed should arise. 

There is no act the most trivial, no contract the most in- 
significant, which may not become the subject matter of litiga- 
tion, or upon which the most important consequences may not 
depend, — the hour of rising, of departing from or returning 
to our residence, the articles of apparel worn, the road taken, 
the place of stopping, the individual with whom conversation 
may have been held, the topics of that conversation, the exact 
questions put and answers given, all, any, every thing which 
man has done or which man can do. The infinite variety of hu- 
man action is only coextensive with the infinite variety of liti- 
gation upon which property, liberty, or life may depend. There 
is no event, no word spoken, no thing done, no motion of the 
body, no thought of the heart, which, in the eternal chain of 
antecedents and consequents, may not become matters of in- 
quiry. In vain, then, can one in advance guard his rights. 
He can not know how they will be jeoparded, nor if jeoparded 
by what witnesses the facts he may deem of importance may 
be proved. Whether they be men of deficient or exuberant 
faith ; whether they be men famous for integrity or infamous 
for want of it— whosoever they may be by whom such facts 
were perceived, he needs them, and if they be the only wit- 
nesses, still greater is his need. 

The exclusion of testimony, from whatsoever source attaina- 
ble, is presumably wrong. The judge needs testimony, else 
he cannot decide ; he requires proof, else he is without the 
means of correct decision. He might as well resort to the lot, 
to ordeals by fire, to ordeals by water, to burning ploughshares, 

to trials by battle, as to attempt to decide without proof. So 
obvious would all this seem, that one would suppose that resort 
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wloud naturally be had for information to all to whom the facts 
were known. To the common lawyer it seemed otherwise. 
Ordinary men seeking for information, inquire of those who 
know. “Extraordinary men, learned men, lawyers deeply im- 
bued with the wisdom of the past, specially object to inquiring 
of such. 

Exclude evidence material, and unattainable from any other 
source, for what cause soever plausible or otherwise ; exclude 
evidence, and the judge, to the extent of and in proportion to 
the importance of the evidence excluded, is deprived of the 
means of correct decision. Exclude all evidence for any rea- 
sons, or for such as have in various instances been assigned, 
and you compel the judge to resort either to lot or to arbitra- 
ry will, not by any means so safe as the lot for the determina- 
tion of the cause. You deprive him of the very food of justice 
—pabulum justitie —as Bacon terms it. Justice was beau- 
tifully symbolled by the ancient Greeks as blind. Deaf as 
well as blind she might as well be, if she is to be precluded 
from hearing testimony. Correct decision, the great result 
sought for, mainly depends upon the fulness of the facts pre- 
sented for consideration. Any source, every source, any in- 
dividual, every individual, no matter who he may be, to whom 
any portion, however minute, of the facts may be known, should 
be heard. Scrutinize his testimony as rigidly as you will, but 
hear it. Because the light of the noonday sun can not be 
had at midnight, should the farthing taper therefore be extin- 
guished? Because evidence from the best conceivable sources 
cannot be obtained, shall none be had? 

He who would claim that evidence from any source should 
be rejected, 1 is bound to show satisfactory reasons for such re- 
jection. In his chapter on the competency of witnesses, Mr. 
Greenleaf bases the general doctrines of exclusion upon the 
following grounds : — 


“ Although, in the ordinary affairs of life temptations to prac- 
tise deceit and falsehood may be comparatively few, and therefore 
men may ordinarily be disposed to believe the statements of each 
other: yet in judicial investigations the motives to pervert the 
truth and to perpetrate falsehood and fraud are so great/y multi- 
plied, that if statements were received with the same undiscrimi- 
nating freedom as in private life, the ends of justice could with far 
less certainty be attained. In private life, too, men can inquire 
and determine for themselves, whom they will de: al with, au id in 
whom they will confide; but the situation of judges and jurors 
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renders it difficult, if not often impossible, in the narrow compass 
of a trial, to investigate the character of witnesses: and from the 
very nature of judicial proceedings, and the necessity of prevent- 
ing the multiplication of issues to be tried, it may often happen 
that the testimony of a witness unworthy of credit, may receive as 
much consideration as that of one worthy of the fullest confidence. 
If no means were employed totally to exclude any contaminating 
influence from the fountains of justice, this evil would constantly 
occur. But the danger has always been felt, and always guarded 
against in all civilized countries. And while all evidence is open 
to the objection of the adverse party, before it is admitted, it has 
been found necessary to the ends of justice that some kinds of 
evidence should be uniformly excluded. 

“In determining what evidence shall be admitted and weighed 
by the jury, and what shall not be received at all, or in other 
words, in distinguishing between competent and incompetent wit- 
nesses, a principle seems to have been applied similar to that 
which distinguishes between conclusive and disputable presump- 
tions of law, namely, the experienced connection between the sa- 
uation of the witness and the truth or falsity of his testimony. 
Thus the law excludes as incompetent those persons whose evi- 
dence in general, is found more likely than otherwise to mislead 
juries: receiving and weighing the testimony of others, and giving 
to it that degree of credit which it is found on examination to de- 
serve. It is obviously impossible that any test of credibility can 
be infallible. All that can be done is to approximate to such a 
degree of certainty as will ordinarily meet the justice of the case. 
The question is not whether any rule of exclusion may not some- 
times shut out credible testimony; but whether it is expedient 
that there should be any rule of exclusion at all. If the purposes 
of justice require that the decision of causes should not be embar- 
rassed by statements generally found to be deceptive or totally 
false, there must be some rule designating the class of evidence to 
be excluded. And in this case as in determining the ages of dis- 
cretion and of majority, and in deciding as to the liability of the 
wife for crimes committed in company with the husband, and in 
numerous other instances, the common law has merely followed 
the common experience of mankind.” —pp. 376, 377. 


Such are the reasons by which Mr. Greenleaf would justify 
the general doctrines of exclusion. They are fairly stated by 
him. ‘They are all the law has to give. Are they well found- 
ed? Let us examine them. 

The main business of life is in hearing and reasoning on 
evidence. Judicial action — decision upon proof—is an every 
day affair. Evidence, proof, testimony, is the same; whatever 
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may be the occasions on which it is obtained, or the uses to 
which it is applied. Whether it be given “in the ordinary 
affairs of life’ or “ judicial investigations,” its probative force 
is the same. ‘The individual— party, wife, attorney, convict, 
atheist — no matter what he may be, whose statements out of 
court would be entitled to, and would receive credence, (and 
‘*in the ordinary affairs of life” they might receive credence, 
though it were a party speaking of his own interests, a wife 
of her husband’s, an attorney of his client’s, a convict or an 
atheist of those of others,) would be none the less entitled to 
belief, because the same statements in relation to the same 
subject matter should be uttered in open court. “The or- 
dinary affairs of life,” all business transactions between man 
and man, are conducted upon evidence, and the same princi- 
ples which guide, the same rules of judging and weighing testi- 
mony are alike applicable in “ judicial investigations” as “ in 
the ordinary affairs of life.” Not a day, not an hour passes 
in which every man is not called to act upon proof without 
the checks, safeguards, and securities of judicially delivered 
testimony. ‘The ratio of the value of property or interests 
upon and in relation to which judicial action is, to that in which 
it is not required, shows the values thus respectively deter- 
mined upon, and their difference, and that but a very trivial 
and comparatively minute portion of the great business of life 
ever receives or requires judicial interposition. ‘In the or- 
dinary business of life,” were a man to be governed by the 
rules of the law as to the sources from which alone it would 
be safe to receive information, he would be thought better fit- 
ted for a place in a lunatic asylum, than for the management 
of his own affairs. ‘I'wo children disputing, of whom does the 
father inquire? Wishing to know the truth, does he send his 
children away, and set himself to gleaning up confessional 
fragments from his servants? Was there ever a lawyer or a 
judge so idioti¢ as to be governed out of court by the rules which 
are followed in court in the investigation of facts? But if in 
the infinite variety of human affairs different rules from those 
adopted by the courts are observed and seen to be observed 
without prejudice or injury, does it not afford a strong indica- 
tion that those rules might be adopted in the trial of causes, 
without endangering the rights of property or the peace of 
society ? 

“In the ordinary affairs of life, temptations to practise de- 
ceit and falsehood may be comparatively few.” ‘Temptations 
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few! Why, they are as numerous as the objects of human de- 
sires, as potent as the hopes and fears, the losses and gains of 
life. ‘In judicial investigations the motives to pervert the 
truth and perpetrate falsehood and fraud are so greatly multi- 
plied.” How multiplied? How little of what man has or 
desires is ever the subject of judicial investigation? How 
rare is litigation to each man. How little of the wealth of 
the rich or the pittance of the poor, in comparison with the 
aggregate possession of either, is ever the subject matter of a 
judicial contest; and if it were, how is the motive to “‘ falsehood 
or fraud” thereby increased? The same object is no more an 
object of desire, because its attainment is to be sought through 
the intervention of judicial action, than if sought without such 
intervention ; nor will there be more likely to be falsehood to 
allow it in one case than in the other. Multiplication of occa- 
sions for falsehood there is not, still less is there of motives. 
Falsehood in the ordinary affairs of life receives, when detect- 
ed, only the punishment of public opinion. Judicially uttered 
falsehood is not merely followed with loss of public respect, 
but it is or may be followed by the severest penalties of the 
law. The ordinary motives to truth exist in their accustomed 
vigor; and to these is superadded the disgrace of convicted 
perjury. The motives inducing falsehood are no greater be- 
cause the amount involved is sought to be judicially obtained. 
Whatever the amount in question, one dollar or one million, 
the interest is no greater in court than “ in the ordinary affairs 
of life,’ when the same amount is at stake, the motives to 
preserve or retain are the same, while new motives, whose 
vendency is to preserve the witness in the line of truth, are 
called into action. So that, whatever may be the subject 
matter— property, character, what not — the fact of its being 
judicially investigated furnishes no additional motives for false- 
hood, but on the contrary many and important securities for 
truth not attainable in private life. The fear of punishment, 
examination, and cross-examination, the checks of adverse tes- 
tim ny, lessen the dangers and diminish the probabilities of 
false testimony. 

“In private life, too, men can inquire and determine for 
themselves, whom they will deal with and in whom they will 
confide ; but the situation of judges and jurors renders it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, in the narrow compass of a trial, to 
investigate the character of witnesses.” But what then ? 
The argument, if good for any thing, would imply that judges 
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and jurors were to investigate for themselves, and because they 
would not be able to investigate satisfactorily the character 
of witnesses, that, therefore, all such witnesses should be ex- 
cluded. But is this investigation pursued as to those who 
are received? If not, what is the force of the argument as to 
those excluded ? Suppose it ever so difficult to investigate 
the character of witnesses. What then? Is it their business ? 
Is it the duty of the judge to descend from the bench, the 
juror to leave his panel, to investigate the character of wit- 
nesses? And are witnesses by classes to be shut out because 
it cannot be done? It is not done as to those received. Is it 
not aqeally necessary that it should be done in one case as in 
the other? But what is the danger of deception on the part 
of the judge or the jury? The party active, vigilant, with 
time and means, will be little likely to permit his rights to suffer 
from not sufficiently investigating the character of those who 
may be witnesses against him. 

t is said, ‘it may often happen that the testimony of a 
witness unworthy of credit may receive as much consideration 
as that of one worthy of the fullest confidence ;” but does 
any argument in favor of shutting out evidence arise from 
that fact? Of what witness may it not be said, that the 
judge or the jury may have erred in giving too much or too 
little consideration to his testimony? If of none, then to 
what possible case does not the argument apply? What wit 
ness should ever be received? Is then exclusion the legitimate 
inference, or is it that there should be increased vigilance on 
the part of judge or jury ? 

“Tf no means were employed totally to exclude any con- 
taminating influences from the fountain of justice this evil 
would constantly occur.”’ But is all contaminating influence 
excluded? Canit be? But what is the evil, the constant 
occurrence of which is sought to be guarded against? That 
of inability on the part of judges or jurors to investigate 
the character of witnesses? That is never done. The judge 
who should attempt it would be impeached, and the juror who 
should go about investigating for himself would probably be 
discharged before he had proceeded very extensively in his 
inquiries. Is the evil that of believing witnesses unworthy 
of credit? And is that to be guarded against by excluding 
all contaminating influences? How can that be done; how 
know in advance the full effect of conservative influences, and 
how they compare with — which are the reverse, and on 
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which side the balance will lie, for on that depends the question ? 
Would not that inquiry lead to a multiplication of issues ? 

“In determining what evidence shall be admitted and 
weighed by the jury, and what shall not be received at all,” 
the law is founded upon “ the experienced connection between 
the situation of the witness and the truth of his testimony. 
Thus the law excludes as incompetent those persons whose 
evidence in general is found more likely than otherwise to 
mislead juries.” The rule is then based on experience of 
the evils resulting from an admission, at some former time, of 
the now excluded testimony. But this “experienced con- 
nection ”’ is a matter of fact, itself to be proved by testimony 
—not by reasoning. Mr. Greenleaf would be much puzzled 
to define that period of the common law, when parties or 
those interested were received as witnesses, or to show when 
and why the change occurred, by which they were excluded. 
This experiment — when and where did it take place; under 
what king’s reign? In which of the Year-books or in the 
later records of judicial wisdom are “ found” those experi- 
mental cases, where those now incompetent were sworn to the 
great subversion of justice, and results so disastrous ensued 
that legislative sagacity interposed? In which of the parlia- 
mentary rolls is found the statute making so great and nec- 
essary changes? Experienced connection,— why so far as 
there has been any experience, it has been of exception to 
general rules, which were so bad that it was found necessary 
for the purposes of justice in innumerable instances to violate 
them. 

The true question is, “ whether it is expedient that there 
should be any rule of exclusion at all.”” That question is no- 
where met. The argument of Mr. Greenleaf does not meet 
it. So far as any inference can be derived from the experi- 
ence of ordinary life, it is against him. So far as the “ expe- 
rienced connection”’’ is to be considered as a fact — it never 
existed. He says the ‘‘ common law has merely followed com- 
mon experience.” If by common experience is meant the ex- 
perience of other nations, it is obvious that unless their exclu- 
sions are the same, and unless, further than that, they have 
been the result of some “ experienced connection” between 
the admission of the now excluded evidence and falsehood, 
they furnish no argument in favor of exclusion, and if so based, 
they furnish an argument only in the particular instances in 
which the experience has been had. 
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What are the teachings of experience as found in the codes 
of different nations? The Jews, with little of the spirit of 
modern gallantry either in the rule or the reason assigned, 
excluded all women, on account of the levity and boldness of 
the sex. They likewise rejected the testimony of children un- 
der thirteen years of age, of the deaf, dumb, blind, insane, 
the relations and enemies of parties, publicans, slaves, rob- 
bers, those convicted of having borne false witness, and those 
who had committed any crime worthy of death. The Mahom- 
etans, in all matters of property, received two men, or one 
man and two women, to prove any fact, estimating the testi- 
mony of a woman at half that of a man in trustworthiness. 
By their laws the moral character of witnesses was regarded, 
drunkards, gamesters, and usurers being incompetent. Evi- 
dence in favor of a son or grandson, or a father or grandfather, 
was not received. Slaves could not testify for their master nor 
their master for them; nor could infidels and apostates be 
heard when a Mussulman was a party. 

The institutes of Menu, which for ages were the law of the 
multitudinous population of India, present a curious illustration 
of the caution with which evidence was received. Those must 
not be received as witnesses who have a pecuniary interest ; 
nor familiar friends, nor menial servants, nor enemies, nor 
men perjured, nor men grievous by disease, nor those who 
have committed a heinous offence. The king cannot be a wit- 
ness, nor cooks, nor other mean artificers, nor public dancers 
and singers, nor men of deep learning in Scripture, nor a 
student in theology, nor an anchorite, nor one dependent, 
nor one of bad fame, nor one who follows a cruel occupation, 
nor one who acts against law, nor a decrepit old man, nor a 
child, nor one man unless distinguished for virtue, nor a 
wretch of the lowest mixed class, nor one who has lost the 
organs of sense, nor one grieved, nor a mad man, nor one 
tormented with hunger or thirst, or oppressed with fatigue, ex- 
cited by lust, inflamed with wrath, nor one convicted of theft. 
A slave of either sex, a blind man, a woman, a minor till the 
age of fifteen years, an old man of eighty years, a leper, and 
the like, were not received as witnesses. 

These, it may be said, are the exclusions of ignorant barba- 
rians. If we examine the Roman law, as found in the re- 
sponses of her civilians, or the edicts of her preetors, or the 
rescripts of her emperors — the Roman law as illustrated by 
the learning and genius of the Catos and Sczevolas of consu- 
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i lar, or the Tribonians and Ulpians of imperial Rome — though 
i we may find absurdities less glaring than those of the great 
: law-giver of the East, it will still be seen that Rome has made, 
a in this branch of the law, but slight advances toward sound 
- views, either as to the admission or the just appreciation of 
| testimony. In the civil law the exclusions are almost as nu- 

merous and not much more judicious than those found in the 

laws of Menu. By its provisions, children approaching pu- 
. berty were to be received, but not compelled to testify of 
i matters within their understanding. Minors were received as 
| witnesses when pecuniary interests were at stake, but they 
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rl were not allowed in criminal cases, unless over twenty years of 4 
{ age. Slaves were not witnesses if the facts could be obtained F 
t from any other quarter. The testimony of those convicted , 
i of offences against the state, informers, of those cast into the H 
I} public prisons, those guilty of making false accusations, those ; 
' expelled from the senate, apostates, heretics, libellers, those 


convicted of bribery, infamous women, those who hire them- 
selves to fight with wild beasts, the worthless, and the poor, 
were not admitted when other proof could be had. No one : 
; was a witness in his own case, or in that of one associated ; 
with him. The son could not be the witness for the father, 
nor the father for the son. Patrons were not heard in the i 
cause of their client, guardians of their ward, nor overseers in 
that of the minor of whose estate they had charge.* 
He By the common law, parties to a suit, those interested in its 
aM result, husband and wife, the attorney as to all confidential 
. communications from his client, the atheist, and the convict, . 
are excluded as witnesses. 
The arguments of Mr. Greenleaf would as well support one \ 4 
set of exclusions as another ; and whether found in the He- : 
daya or the Pandects, in the institutes of Menu or in those of 
the common law, they would have been equally applicable ; 
for, being based upon assuming the very question to be proved, ; 
one law-giver may as well assume as another. Were all these 
exclusions to be united in ariy one code, it is difficult to imag- | 
a ine from what source proof could ever be obtained. If selec- 
vit tions are to be made, we think little judgment is shown in 
i those of the common law. 
Decision as to the truth of testimony there must be, at 
some time or other — decision either with or without hearing. 
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Exclusion presupposes a judgment determining the probable 
falsity of testimony, without and before hearing it. Such is 
its supposition, else why exclude? The common lawyer, then, 
is not the man of experience, but the theorist, and an absurd 
and visionary one. His theory is, that he can decide better 
as to the truth of a witness without seeing and hearing him, 
than with; that a judgment as to the truth of testimony can 
better be made centuries before and without its utterance, than 
upon a hearing and a comparison of it with other evidence in 
the case. Mr. Bentham, abused as a wild and unsafe specu- 
lator, thought that before a decision could be safely made as 
to the trustworthiness of a witness, it might be as judicious to 
hear him. Mr. Greenleaf, who would call himself the man 
of experience, who would eschew speculation as dangerous, 
thinks that decision without hearing is the perfection of judi- 
cial wisdom. 

In the list of exclusions, to our mind there are none so 
erroneous, so utterly without justification, as those of the 

rties and of persons interested. These we intend to exam- 
ine particularly. 

Let us briefly consider the matter. Correctness and com- 
pleteness are the primary qualifications of witnesses. To at- 
tain these, attention is necessary. To give the necessary 
attention, an adequate motive is required. Be it contract, 
be it crime, which is the subject of inquiry, no one can be 
expected to have the same motive to give attention — full, 
careful, absorbing attention—-as the parties, as those inter- 
ested, the expected gainers or losers. Other witnesses acci- 
dentally present, like the fortuiti testes of the Roman law, 
may be free from any sinister bias which might affect their 
testimony. But mere freedom from bias— mere absence of 
interest —is not the most essential qualification of a witness. 
Without motive to observe, men are inattentive observers, 
Nor is this all. While those interested are most likely to 
perceive what took place, so they will be the most likely accu- 
rately to remember. To perceive accurately and to remember 
truthfully is the work of labor, — of labor greater or less ac- 
cording to the number and complexity of the facts, —a work 
never undertaken except under the pressure of motives ade- 
quate to the attempted production of the expected result. 
Mere indifference can hardly be considered any very peculiar 
guaranty for clearness of original perception or accuracy of 
recollection ; for from indifference naturally flow carelessness, 
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inaccuracy, forgetfulness, misrecollection— consequences none 
the less undesirable, with however undoubted disinterestedness 
they may be accompanied. 

So far, therefore, as perception and recollection are con- | 


truly state their knowledge, when called m for judicial pur- 
sige is another and different question, which hereafter will 
e considered. ? 
In regard to parties, the “rule of the common law is 4 
founded not solely in the consideration of interest, but partly, : 


cerned, those interested would be most likely to perceive and : 

Hs recollect all the facts within their knowledge, material and 
a necessary to a just determination of the rights involved. They : 
a are witnesses ordinarily present, and upon whose intelligence 
f and recollection reliance may be placed. Whether they will : 
if 





i also, in the general expediency of avoiding the multiplication g: 
ie of temptations to perjury.”* ‘‘ The general rule is, that a 
i party to the record can, in no case, be a witness: a rule d 
big founded principally on the policy of preventing perjury, and 


the hardship of calling on a party to charge himself.” 
‘‘The principle on which”’ those interested in the result of 


" a suit “are rejected is the same with that which excludes the 

‘| parties themselves; . . . namely, the danger of perjury, ; ; 
ie and the little credit found to be due to such testimony in judi- 
i cial investigations.” f 


It is obvious, that so far as interest is to be considered a 
i ground of exclusion, it is immaterial whether it be that of a 4 
HE party or of one merely interested in the result. Nobody 
supposes that it makes the slightest difference, so far as that is 
to be considered as a ground of exclusion, whether the name ; 
of the witness be on the docket of the court as a party or , 
not. So far as the reasoning of the author is of any validity, 
it applies with equal force im both cases. P 

To the English lawyer, but one motive is seen acting upon 
the human mind, and that always with overwhelming force and 
) in a sinister direction. Filial affection, paternal solicitude, the 
a ties of friendship, are not considered as likely materially to 
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A endanger the truth of testimony. From one source and from Ff 
ce: one alone is there fear, and that is pecuniary interest. All 3 
et hopes, all fears, all loves, all hates, all mortal passions, at once i 


yield to the omnipotence of money. Such is the philosophy | 





| * 1 Greenleaf, 378. t 1 Greenleaf, 432. 
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of the law. In English jurisprudence, no unapt representa- 
tion of the national character, Mammon reigns supreme : 


“Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 
From Heaven —for e’en in elie his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of Heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 
Than aught divine or holy.” 


Indeed, such is the degraded character of the community in 
the eye of the law, that it presumes that all, rich and poor, 
good and bad, from the beggar in the streets to the chief- 
magistrate — for any the smallest pecuniary gain, or to avoid 
any the smallest pecuniary loss— would commit perjury ; 
presumes, nay declares, that they will do so; makes such 
result a legal presumption not to be contradicted: “The 
magnitude or degree of the interest is not to be regarded,” 
says Mr. Greenleaf, “ in estimating its effect on the mind of 
the witness: for it is ¢mpossible to measure the influence which 
any given interest may exert.’’ So universal and uneradica- 
ble is this depravity — so deficient is the whole population in 
veracity, so loose and inefficient are the ordinary restraints 
of human action—that our enlightened public policy requires 
this universality of exclusion for the least conceivable interest, 
lest otherwise the seat of justice might be polluted. 

But how absurd is this reasoning. The motives which 
influence the human mind are as innumerable as the feelings 
or the desires of man; their strength as varying. The same 
motives vary in intensity between man and man, or as affect- 
ing the same man at different periods of time. Nor is there 
any motive the direction of which is uniform. It may lead to 
truth, it may lead to falsehood. However sinister the direc- 
tion of any motive, it may be controlled or overborne by other 
motives, acting in a contrary direction. The prejudices and 
passions, the hopes and fears, by which man 1s affected, are 
not susceptible of the uniform and accurate admeasurement of 
mechanical forces. To the common lawyer, mental dynamics 
are as simple and invariable as those of brute matter. The 
argument in favor of exclusion assumes that pecuniary inter- 
est, as a motive, acts at all times, in all men; that the minut- 
est interest leads uniformly to falsehood, and that it will not be 
overborne by fear of punishment, loss of reputation, or any 
motive leading in the direction of truth; or that it is so ex- 
tremely improbable that this will be the case, that the only 
safety to society is to be found in exclusion. 
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Fear of perjury is a main reason for exclusion. What is 
the danger of perjury on the part of any witness? In all 
cases, the chance of his being right is equal to that of his being 
wrong ; if in the right, he will never commit perjury, for truth 
will better subserve his purposes. However truth-destroying 
the effect of interest may be, it is manifest that in all cases of 
adverse and conflicting interests, as to each disputed fact, one 
must be in the right, the other in the wrong ; or each may be 
partly right and partly wrong. It is equally manifest, that of 
two parties, if one be in the right, in whole or in part, that so 
far as his testimony is excluded, so far the truth will be shut 
out; if in the wrong, what are the chances of perjury? The 
position of the party — his interest and consequent bias — is 
seen and perceived by others, and known to himself. The or- 
dinary restraining motives act with more than usual strength, 
for, feeling his position as one looked upon with suspicion, he 
will be likely to guard his testimony. Besides, if both parties 
are heard, the perjury of one is Soames to the other. Will 
one be so very likely to commit this offence in the presence of 
an antagonist, who has the knowledge to detect and the motive 
to punish ? 

s danger of perjury a reason for excluding a witness ; for 
refusing to call on one having the requisite and desired infor- 
mation, but of the truth or falsehood of whose testimony noth- 
ing can be foreknown ? — for it cannot be foreknown whether 
he is in the right or the wrong. Why is not danger of murder 
an equally valid reason for imprisoning the son, lest, consider- 
ing nature too tardy, he might anticipate its course? The 
argument applies as well in one case as the other. In either 
case the commission of crime is assumed as probable, because 
a gain may thereby be made. Because one might be so situ- 
ated as to gain by crime, it by no means follows that he will 
be a criminal ; yet such is the inference of the law. Exclud- 
ing a witness, from fear of his committing perjury, is as sane 
as it would be for the shopkeeper to send away all his cus- 
tomers, lest they might steal. In the one case, “ tt certainly 
preserves the party from temptation to perjury.”* In the 
other, it with equal certainty preserves the customer from 
temptation to larceny. Men may perjure; men may steal ; 
one dollar or one thousand dollars — to gain or retain that sum, 
what greater probability of perjury than of larceny? What 





* 1 Greenleaf, 379. 
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reason to suppose that interest would take the one rather than 
the other direction, to attain its object? Indeed, with a 
watchful and excited party— with examination and cross- 
examination in the way to success— who does not see that 
perjury is not half so plausible a mode of obtaining money as 
larceny? Yet the court refuse to hear one of whose integrity 
they know nothing, lest, perchance, he may commit perjury. 
If, to gain one dollar, the party will commit perjury, what 
should prevent him from investing that sum in the subornation 
of witnesses ; for the same sum which would induce him to 
commit that crime, would probably be a sufficient motive for 
other crimes? If this fear of perjury is well grounded, is it 
not absolutely dangerous to receive any proof ? 

In the case where the facts necessary for a correct decision 
are known only to the parties or to persons interested, the 
exclusion of their evidence is the exclusion of the only means 
of arriving at a correct decision. Injustice must ensue. In 
all cases, the evil will be in proportion to the importance of 
the facts thus withheld. But the perjury is not certain. The 
probability of its commission is seen to be not so great as is 
imagined. Excluding evidence for this cause, the conse- 
quences of the worst perjury follow: — an unjust claim suc- 
ceeds. If the evidence proposed is received and accompanied 
with the anticipated perjury, it is by no means certain that the 
opposing truth will not prevail. Both parties heard, one ut- 
tering truth, the other uttering falsehood, which will triumph? 
Truth consistent with itself, with every true fact ; falsehood in- 
consistent with itself, with every fact in the case — which will 

revail? Will not the sagacity of the judge of fact,—called 

y whatever name,— sever the truth from falsehood? How 
is the difficulty greater than in the ordinary case of conflict- 
ing testimony? In what does it differ? ‘The hardship of 
calling a party to charge himself’? — what is that hardship? 
Hardship implies wrong, for if in the right, there is no hard- 
ship in uttering what will aid or tend to aid the party uttering 
such testimony. Hardship excludes the idea of perjury on 
either side ; for if there is hardship in uttering the truth, and 
it is uttered, no perjury follows; and the other party being in 
the right, his interests will best be promoted by the truth. 
No questions are to be asked, lest the party in the wrong 
should feel unpleasantly ; lest scrutinizing interrogatories 
should disturb the repose of fraud, or bring dismay and terror 
to guilt. The hardship incident to the utterance of the truth, 
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and to being compelled in consequence thereof to perform 
what justice requires, is the hardship too grievous to be borne. 
The hardship of uttering the truth must not be permitted. 
Reluctance to answer, the hardship of answering what truly 
answered will lead to the compulsory performance of contracts 
which otherwise would have been violated, if sufficient reasons 
for exemption from answering, are much better reasons for 
exemption from the performance of contracts; just as much 
better are they as is the performance more onerous than the 
mere answering of inquiries. If hardship should exempt from 
answering, the hardship of performance should be a good bar 
to the claim for performance, and unwillingness to do right a 
reason for exemption from the obligations of duty. 

Hardship and perjury never coexist as reasons for exclu- 
sion. If there is hardship, there is no perjury. If there is 
perjury, it is self-serving; there is not the hardship of a par- 
ty’s “charging himself.” 

What is remarkable is, that all this sympathy for hardship, 
this dread of perjury, operates to the benefit and for the pro- 
tection of wrongdoers. The party in the right, seeking re- 
dress, has no perjury to commit, no hardship to endure in 
uttering his testimony ; the law, fearing lest its violation in 
seeking to avoid his obligation might wound his conscience by 
a falsehood, or his feelings by the truth, exempts him from all 
inquiry, and thus renders the success of the wrong inevitable, 
unless proof can be obtained from other sources. 

The danger of perjury “from receiving the hardship” of 
compelling the testimony of those interested; the “ general 
experience of mankind” of the dangers arising from such tes- 
timony, and the “little reliance to be placed” thereon, having 
been considered sufficient reasons for its exclusion, it would 
seem impossible to conceive of any cases in which these rea- 
sons should be found inapplicable ; for if the position be well 
founded, that there is a preponderant probability of mischief 
from certain classes of testimony, there can be no propriety in 
receiving testimony which ordinarily is found adverse to the 
truth. But in fact, however, while the wisdom of the rule is 
assumed without foundation, in practice it is found so utterly 
subversive of right, that it is violated in instances without num- 
ber. Indeed, so many are these violations, —so contradictory 
to the general rule and subversive thereof, — that were it not 
for the aid to be derived from the text-books, one would be 
almost at a loss to know which was the rule and which the 
exception. 
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Mr. Greenleaf, enraptured as he is with the principle of 
exclusion, is none the less so with that of admission. In his 
view, as in that of every lover of the common law, “ whatever 
is, is right.” Exceptions utterly subversive of a general rule 
founded in the highest expediency are established ; it matters 
not to him, he steers right onward and bates not a jot of his 
admiration of this development of conflicting and discordant 
wisdom. Fraud, trust, and accident are the principal objects 
of equity jurisdiction. That the defendant has heen guilty of 
fraud; that he has violated some trust reposed in him; that 
he has taken some undue advantage of an accident, are the 
ordinary allegations of a bill, and, if the bill be sustained, are 
true. The peculiar boast of equity is its efficiency when the 
common law fails; and this efficiency is mainly attributable to 
the virtues of its searching interrogatories. No one but a 
lawyer would conceive that resort to a court for its aid to com- 
pel the performance of what should have been done without its 
intervention, would be considered the best evidence of integ- 
rity on the part of the individual refusing, or that it could be 
construed into “an emphatic admission that in that instance 
the party is worthy of credit, and that his known integrity is 
a sufficient guaranty against the danger of falsehood.” Still 
less would he suppose, that under such circumstances integrity 
surpassing that of common witnesses would be predicated of 
all equity defendants. The credit of witnesses is usually left 
to the intelligence and judgment of those who are to hear. In 
equity the law measures and determines the trustworthiness of 
the defendant in advance, without reference to the truth or 
falsehood of his testimony, in utter ignorance of all that can 
corroborate or detract from its weight, rates it as uniformly 
exceeding the testimony of one disinterested witness, however 
great his integrity, and determines that it shall always be re- 
garded as true, unless overcome by two witnesses, or one wit- 
ness and corroborating circumstances. The party who would 
not be heard before a jury, whose testimony it would be 
thought dangerous for them to hear, is judicially adjudged 
to possess not merely average, but superior trustworthiness. 
All defendants in equity, by virtue of their position, in all 
time, past, present, and to come, are decreed to possess ex- 
traordinary claims to credence. While the defendant is 
considered so unusually trustworthy, the plaintiff, the party 
wronged or asserting that he is wronged, is not even heard. 
The plaintiff in equity is no more trustworthy than his brother 
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at common law. The defendant in equity alone receives this 
unmerited confidence. Whatever the danger in hearing par- 
ties, that danger is immeasurably increased when only one is 
heard, and that under such peculiar circumstances. 

The general rule in all cases of exceptions, whether statu- 
tory or common law, seems to be this, — increase the motive 
to and the danger of perjury, diminish the securities for trust- 
worthiness, and remove the means of detection, and an inter- 
ested witness or party may be heard. The confessions of a 
party — incorrect and incomplete — uttered without the ordi- 
nary securities for trustworthiness, misunderstood, misrecol- 
lected, or misreported, are received, while the party whose 
statements they are alleged to be is denied the opportunity of 
completing what is incorrect, supplying what is deficient, or of 
rectifying the errors of original perception or subsequent recol- 
lection: secondary is perversely preferred to primary evidence. 
When the facts are in the exclusive knowledge of a party, so 
that he is free from all fears of contradiction, let his statements 
be reduced to writing cautiously, under the advice and with the 
aid of counsel — all favorable facts in full relief, all unfavorable 
facts in the background or suppressed ; exclude all examina- 
tion and cross-examination, provided only the evidence is of- 
fered in the worst possible form, that of affidavits, and the 
party is at once and without objection heard. Let the word 
policy or necessity be used, — as though there were policy in 
receiving testimony which the ‘common experience” of man- 
kind had “found” unworthy of credit, as though any neces- 
sity would justify receiving proof which would ordinarily be 
perjured, — and the rules of the law are changed. Anxious to 
testify, one may release his interest, thus proving that motives 
stronger than pecuniary influence him, yet notwithstanding this 
conclusive evidence of an existing interest which compelled the 
surrender of the pecuniary and lesser, he is received. Antic- 
ipating crime from interest, the government creates the very 
motives whose action is so uniformly deleterious, offering pecu- 
niary rewards attainable only on conviction, as if its money 
was less likely to lead to perjury than that of individuals. In 
admiralty and in probate cases, parties are allowed to testify. 
But to what purpose increase the list? The usurer and his 
ruined victim, the briber and the bribed, the infamous mother 
—whosoever the whim of the judge or the caprice of the 
legislator may accept, are heard, and under circumstances the 
most unfavorable to the elucidation of truth. Better, then, 
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would it be, to hear all, leaving to the tribunal by whom they 
are heard to determine the value of the testimony, instead of 
declaring it of no value, without knowing any thing about it, 
or capriciously considering it of the greatest and most remark- 
able trustworthiness, in equal ignorance of its real and intrin- 
sic worth. 

Other changes are necessary. Defect of religious belief 
should never be a ground of exclusion. The absence of one 
motive to veracity may be a good reason for heering with cau- 
tion, but never for refusing to hear. When the sanction of an 
oath would be unavailable, the witness may testify under the 
pains and penalties of perjury. 

Those now considered as incompetent from infamy should be 
received. They are now heard, when to the infamy of the 
criminal is added the infamy of the traitor. They are now 
heard, in case the punishment due to crime is remitted ; as if 
the witness would not testify as honestly without as with the 
pardon ; as if the testimony could only be obtained at the cost 
of relieving a wrongdoer from the suffering of justly incurred 
punishment. 

Husband and wife should be heard. Where the interest of 
either is subserved by the testimony of the other, there is no 
danger of any violent disruption of the conjugal ties. Where 
it is otherwise, the testimony, from “‘ the identity of their legal 
rights and interests,” may be considered true. No just and 
beneficial confidence between man and wife will be left unpro- 
tected because either should be compelled to utter the truth to 
the prejudice of the other. Nor would the happiness of social 
life “be very much impaired because the husband, witnessing 
his own dishonor,” were admitted as a witness to prove the 
guilt of his wife, or the wife, falsely charged by the husband 
with the most infamous crimes, were received to vindicate her 
own reputation. 

The attorney should be examined as a witness. Confessions 
made to him should no more be held sacred than those made 
to any one else. Confessions ordinarily are admitted, but 
those made to an attorney are peculiarly deserving of credence, 
from the circumstances under which they are made. The 
knave and the villain should not be permitted to enjoy the aid 
of a hired defender in whose skill, energy, and secresy they 
may repose the most implicit reliance, whatever the fraud to 
be committed or the punishment to be avoided. The common 
rule is only for the benefit of the dishonest and the criminal. 
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Its abolition would not in the slightest degree interfere with 
the legitimate intercourse between the client and the attorney. 
It would only operate as a check upon the relation, so far as 
it subsists, between wrongdoers and their counsel, and it is 
difficult to perceive what principles of sound policy require that 
their intercourse should be so far unrestrained and secret, that 
any communication thus made, if important to the furtherance 
of justice, should be withheld. In no other confidential rela- 
tion is this exemption from testifying allowed. Father and 
son, brother and sister, physician and patient, confessor and 
penitent, principal and agent, guardian and ward, trustee and 
cestui qui trust, are obliged, if the purposes of justice require 
it, to divulge any communications, however confidential they 
may be. ‘The relation of the attorney to the client is purely 
a business relation, involving only the obligations and imposing 
only the duties of good faith, integrity, and ability commensu- 
rate with the trusts reposed. It partakes in no degree of the 
high and sacred character of that subsisting between parent 
and child, brother and sister, or even friend and friend. In no 
other instance is the confidence of guilt respected. Liberty 
to consult, under the most inviolable secresy, how fraud may 
be successfully committed, when civil obligation merges into 
criminal liability, and how, if crime has been committed, its 
just punishment may be evaded, may be, as it is termed, a 
*‘ privilege ”’ to the client; but it is a privilege granted at the 
expense and to the injury of the rest of the community. 

We would then utterly abolish the distinctions of compe- 
tency and incompetency as applied to witnesses. The credi- 
bility of testimony alone should be regarded. Let that be the 
subject matter of investigation, and a great reform in the law 
will be accomplished. 

In England, if we mistake not, the attention of parliament 
was first called to the consideration of the reforms we have 
been considering, in 1828, by Mr. now Lord Brougham, in his 
celebrated speech on Jaw reform. Since that time the subject 
has been frequently under consideration. In 1843, by Lord 
Denman’s act, so called, the law of evidence was so far modi- 
fied, that interest and infamy are no longer grounds of exclu- 
sion. In New York, after due examination of the question, the 
same exclusions have been abolished, and a still more important 
change made, by which parties are subject to examination and 
cross-examination. In Massachusetts, at the recent session of 
the legislature, a bill was reported by the Judiciary Committee, 
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substantially the same with Lord Denman’s act; but it was 
rejected. All that could be accomplished was the passage of 
a bill by which stockholders in an insurance company are 
allowed. to testify, notwithstanding their interest ; as though, 
if the principle of exclusion on the ground of interest were 
good for any thing, there was any thing peculiar in insurance 
stock which would render the testimony of its owner less liable 
to be affected by it in his testimony, than by any other stock, 
or by any other property at stake. But legislation is piece- 
meal — fragmentary. By and by, it is to be hoped, the 
legislature will perceive that a dollar’s worth of insurance 
stock differs not from a dollar’s worth of any other stock and 
property. Other reforms must soon follow. We trust that 
the time is not far distant when the changes we have indicated 
will become part of the law of the land. If our efforts shall 
have done any thing towards accomplishing so important and 
desirable a result, our labors will not have been in vain. 





Art. IV.— The Works of Walter Savage Landor. Lon- 
don. Edward Moxon. 1846. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THouGH we have placed at the head of our article the title 
of the collected edition of Landor’s works, it is to a consider- 
ation of his poems, and in particular of his ** Hellenics,”’ that 
we shall in a great measure devote ourselves. It may at 
first sight seem somewhat of an anomaly to try a great prose- 
writer by what he has written in verse ; but the man is so in- 
dividual that the merits both of his prose and poetry are iden- 
tical in kind, and the defects which we are conscious of in the 
latter may help us to a clearer understanding, if not to a 
clearer definition, of what is poetry. 

To say of any writer that his faults are peculiarly his own, 
is in a certain sense to commend him, and, where these are 
largely outweighed by excellences, it amounts to a verdict in 
favor of his originality. Imitative minds invariably seize upon 
and exaggerate the exaggerations of their model. The para- 
sitic plant indicates the cracks, roughnesses, and flaws of the 
wall to which it clings, for in these alone is it able to root it- 
self. If Byron were morose, a thousand poetasters bleated 
savagely from under wer-wolves’ skins. If Carlyle be Teu- 
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tonic, those will be found who will out-Germanize him. If 
Emerson be mystic, the Emersonidz can be misty. It is only 
where the superior mind begins to differ from the commonplace 
type, or to diverge from the simple orbit of nature, that infe- 
rior ones become subject to its attraction. Then they begin 
to gravitate toward it, are carried along with it, and, when it 
pauses, are thrown beyond it. It is only the eclipse men stare 
at. It is not the star but the comet that gathers a tail. When 
we say, then, that Landor’s faults are especially Landor, we 
imply that he is no imitator. When we say that he has no 
imitators, we imply that his faults are few. 

If we were asked to name a writer to whose style the phrase 
correct would most exactly apply, we should select Landor. 
Yet it is not so at the expense of warmth, or force, or generos- 
ity. It is only bounded on every side by dignity. In all those 
portions of his works which present him to us most nobly, and 
therefore most truly, the most noticeable quality of the mere 
style is its wn-noticeability. Balance and repose are its two 
leading characteristics. He has discovered that to be simple 
is to be classical. He observes measure and proportion in 
every thing. If he throw mud it is by drachm me scruple. 
His coarsest denunciation must be conveyed in sentences of 
just so many words spelt in just such a manner. He builds a 

aragraph as perfect as a Greek temple, no matter whether 

hoibos or Anubis is to be housed in it;—for he is a coarse 
man with the most refined perceptions. He is the Avatar of 
John Bull. He is Tom Cribb with the soul cf Plato in him, 
and when he attacks there is no epithet which seems to fit him 
so well as bruiser. 

But though he asks us to many banquets, where, after the 
English fashion, the conversation at a certain point becomes 
such as to compel women to withdraw; though he so obtrudes 
his coarseness upon us that any notice of him would be inade- 
quate without some mention of it; yet this jarring element is 
rather the rare exception than the rule in his writings. It 
affects the style more than the character of his works, and is 
more important in helping us to an estimate of the man, than 
of his books. An introduction to him without a previous hint 
of it would hardly be fair; yet we might be in his company 
for hours without discovering it. We should be at a loss to 
name the writer of English prose who is his superior, or, set- 
ting Shakspeare aside, the writer of English who has furnished 
us with so many or so delicate aphorisms of human nature. 
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Browning, certainly a competent authority, in dedicating a 
drama to him, calls him a great dramatic poet, and if we 
deduct from the dramatic faculty that part of it which has 
reference to a material stage, we can readily concede him the 
title. His mind has not the succinctness necessary to a writer 
for the theatre. It has too decided a tendency to elaboration, 
and is more competent to present to the mind a particular 
quality of character in every light of which it is susceptible, 
than to construct a unitary character out of a combination of 
qualities. Perhaps we should be more strictly accurate if we 
should say that his power lies in showing how certain situations, 
passions, or qualities would affect the thought and speech 
rather than the action of a character. Of all his dramas ex- 
cept one, he has himself said that they are more imaginary 
conversations than dramas. Of his ‘Imaginary Conversations” 
we may generally say that they would be better defined as 
dialogues between the imaginations of the persons introduced, 
than between the persons themselves. There is a something 
in all men and women which deserve the much-abused title of 
individuals, which we call their character, something finer than 
the man or woman, and yet which 7s the man or woman never- 
theless. We feel it in whatever they say or do, but it is bet 
ter than their speech or deed, and can be conceived of apart 
from these. It is his own conceptions of the characters of 
different personages that Landor brings in as interlocutors. 
Between Rickesems's historical and ideal personages we per 
ceive no difference in point of reality. They are alike histor- 
ical to us. We allow him to substitute his Richard for the 
Richard of history, and we suspect that those are few who 
doubt whether Caliban ever existed. Whatever Hamlet and 
Cesar say we feel to be theirs, though we know it to be 
Shakspeare’s. Whatever Landor puts into the mouth of Per 
icles and Michael Angelo and Tell, we know to be his, though 
we can conceive that it might have been theirs. Don Quix- 
ote would never have attacked any puppets of his. The hand 
which jerked the wires and the mouth which uttered the 
speeches would have been too clearly visible. 

We cannot so properly call Landor a great thinker, as a 
man who has great thoughts. His mind has not much conti 
nuity, as, indeed, we might infer from what he himself some- 
where says — that his memory is a poor one. He is strong 
in details and concentrates himself upon points. Hence his 
criticisms on authors, though always valuable as far as they 
NO. V. 
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go, are commonly fragmentary. He makes profound remarks 
upon certain passages of a poem, but does not seem to aim 
at a comprehension of the entire poet. He perceives rather 
than conceives. He is fond of verbal criticism, and takes up 
an author often in the spirit of a proofreader. He has a 
microscopic eye, and sees with wonderful distinctness what is 
immediately before him. When he turns it on a poet it some- 
times gives us the same sort of feeling as when Gulliver re- 
rts his discoveries in regard to the complexions of the Brob- 
ignag maids of honor. Yet, of course, it gives him equal 
wer for perceiving every minutest shade of beauty. 

In the historical personages whom his conversations intro- 
duce to us, or, to speak more strictly, who introduce his con- 
versations to us, we are sensible of two kinds of truth. They 
are true to the external circumstances and to the history of 
the times in which they lived, and they are true to Landor. 
We always feel that it is he who is speaking, and that he has 
merely chosen a character whom he considered suitable to 
express a particular phase of his own mind. He never, for a 
moment, loses himself in his characters. He is never raised 
or depressed by them, but raises and depresses them at will. 
If he choose, he will make Pericles talk of Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine, or Aspasia comment on the last number of the Quar- 
terly Review. Yet all the while every slightest propri- 
ety of the household economy and the external life of the 
Greeks will be observed with rigid accuracy. The anachro- 
nism does not seem to be that Pericles and Anaxagoras should 
discuss the state of England, but that Walter Savage Landor 
should be talking modern politics in ancient Greek,— so thor- 
oughly are the man’s works impregnated with himself. But 
to understand this fully we must read all his writings. We 
only mention it as affecting the historical veracity of his char- 
acters, and not because it subtracts anything from the peculiar 
merits which belong to him as a writer. If a character be in 
rapport with his own, he throws into it the whole energy of 
his powerful magnetism. THe translates every thing into Lan- 
dor, just as Chapman is said to have favored Ajax, in his ver- 
sion of the Iliad. After we are once put upon our guard, we 
find a particular enjoyment in this intense individuality. We 
understand that he is only borrowing the pulpits of other peo- 
ple to preach his own notions from, and we feel the refresh- 
ment which every one experiences in being brought within 
the more immediate sphere of an original temperament and a 
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robust organization. We discover, at last, that we have en- 
countered an author who from behind a variety of masks can 
be as personally communicative as Montaigne. 

The epithet robust seems to us particularly applicable to 
Landor. And his is the robustness of a naturally vigorous con- 
stiturion, maintained in a healthy equipoise by regular exercise. 
The open air breathes through his writings, and in reading him 
we often have a feeling (to use a local phrase) of all out- 
doors. In saying this we refer to the general freedom of 
spirit, to the natural independence confirmed by a life of im- 
mediate contact with outward nature, and only thrown back 
the more absolutely on its own resources by occasional and re- 
served commerce with mankind ; tolerated rather than sought 
by a haughty, and at the same time exquisitely sensitive dispo- 
sition. We should add, that his temperament is one more 
keenly alive to his own interior emotions than those suggested 
to him from without. Consequently, while a certain purity 
and refinement suggest an intimacy with woods and fields, the 
truest and tenderest touches of his pencil are those of human 
and not of external nature. His mountain scenery is that of 
the soul ; his rural landscapes and his interiors are those of the 
heart. If there should seem to be a contradiction between the 
coarseness and the delicacy we have attributed to him, the in- 
consistency is in himself. We may find the source of both in 
the solitary habit of his mind. The one is the natural inde- 
pendence of a somewhat rugged organization, whose rough 
edges have never been smoothed by attrition with the world, 
and which, unaccustomed to the pliability and mutual accom- 
modation necessary in a crowd, resents every obstacle as in- 
tentional, every brush of the elbow as a personal affront. The 
other has been fostered by that habitual ‘tendency of the iso- 
lated to brood over and analyze their own sentiments and emo- 
tions. Or shall we say that the rough exterior is assumed as 
a shield for the tenderness, as certain insects house themselves 
under a movable roof of lichen? This is sometimes the case, 
but we suspect that in Landor both qualities are idiosyncratic. 
That frailest creation of the human imagination, the hamadry- 
ad, is the tenant and spirit of the gnarled oak, which grasps 
the storm in its arms. To borrow a comparison from the 
Greeks, to whom Landor so constantly refers us, we must re- 
member that Polyphemus, while he was sharpening the spit 
for Ulysses, was pining for Galatea, and that his unrequited 
tenderness sought solace in crushing his rival with half a 
mountain. 
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There are two kinds of egoism: one which is constantly 
measuring itself by others, and one which as constantly meas- 
ures others by itself. This last we call originality. It se- 
cludes a man from external influences, and, leaving him nothing 
to lean upon but his own judgments and impressions, teaches 
him their value and enables him to inspire other men with the 
same estimate of them. In this sense Landor is original. 
This gives all that he writes a decided charm, and makes the 
better part of it exceedingly precious. He is constructed 
altogether on a large scale. His littlenesses are great, his 
weaknesses decided ; and as long as the larger part of men are 
so careful to give us any thing rather than themselves, let us 
Jearn to be duly thankful for even a littleness that is sincere, 
-and a weakness that is genuine. So entirely has he been 
himself, that, while we cannot help being conscious of his de- 
‘ficiencies, we also feel compelled to grant a certain kind of 
completeness in him. Whatever else he might have been, we 
-are sure that he could not have been more of a Landor. In 
spite of the seeming contradictions of his character, it would 
‘not be easy to find a life and mind more thoroughly consistent 
than his. A strenuous persistency marks every thing about 
him. A few friendships and a good many animosities have 
lasted him all his days. He may add to both, but he never 
lessens the number of either. in speaking of a man consti- 
tuted as he is, it would perhaps be better to say oppugnancies 
than animosities. For an animosity properly implies contem- 
poraneousness, and a personal feeling toward its object; but 
so entirely does Landor refer every thing to his absolute self, 
that he will pursue as vindictively a dead error, or a dead man, 
as a living one. It isas they affect him that they are good or 
bad. It is not the year 48 or 1848 that is past or present, 
but simply Walter Savage Landor. With him it is amicus 
Plato, amica veritas, magis amicus Landor. His sense of 
his own worth is too large and too dignified to admit of per- 
sonal piques and jealousies. He resents an assault upon him- 
self as a wrong done to sound literature, and accepts commen- 
dation merely as a tribute to truth. | 

We know of no writer whose pages, if opened at random, 
are more sure to repay us than those of Landor. Nowhere 
shall we find admirable thoughts more admirably expressed, 
nowhere sublimer metaphors or more delicate ones, nowhere 
a mind maintained at a high level more equably, or for longer 
intervals. There is no author who surpasses, and few who 
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equal him in purity and elevation of style, or in sustained 
dignity and weight of thought. We should hesitate to name 
any writings but Shakspeare’s which would afford so large and 
so various a selection of detached passages complete and pre- 
cious in themselves. The rarest and tenderest emotions of: 
love and friendship have never found a more adequate histo- 
rian. His pathos is most delicately subdued. He approaches 
sorrow with so quiet a footfall and so hushing a gesture, that 
we are fain to suspend our breath and the falling of our tears, 
lest they should break that tender silence. It is not to look 
upon a picture of grief, but into the solemn presence of grief 
herself, that he leads us. 

Landor has as little humor as Massinger, who in some re- 
spects resembles him, though at an infinite distance below. All 
that he has is of a somewhat gigantic and clumsy sort. He 
snatches up some little personage who has offended him, sets 
him on a high shelf, and makes him chatter and stamp for his 
diversion. He has so long conversed in imagination with the 
most illustrious spirits of all ages, that there is a plentiful 
measure of contempt in his treatment of those he esteems un- 
worthy. His lip begins to curl at sight of a king, partly be- 
cause he seems to consider men of that employment fools, and 
partly because he thinks them no gentlemen. For Bourbons 
he has a particular and vehement contempt, because to the 
folly of kingship they add the vileness of being Frenchmen. 
He is a theoretic republican of the strain of Milton, Sydney, 
and Harrington, and would have all the citizens of his repub- 
lic far-descended gentlemen and scholars. 

It is not wonderful that Landor has never been a popular 
writer. His is a mind to be quietly appreciated rather than 
to extite an enthusiastic partisanship. That part of his works 
which applies immediately to the present is the least valuable. 
The better and larger portion is so purely imaginative, so truly 
ideal, that it will be as fresh and true a hundred or a thousand 
years hence as now. His writings have seldom drawn any 
notice from the Reviews, which is singular only when we con- 
sider that he has chosen to converse almost exclusively with 
the past, and is, therefore, in some sense, a contemporary of 
those post-secular periodicals. The appearance of a collected 
edition of his works seems more like the publication of a new 
edition of Plato than of an author who has lived through the 
most stirring period of modern history. Not that he does not 
speak and speak strongly of living men and recent events, 
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but at such times the man is often wholly, or at least partially 
obscured in the Englishman. 


We should be quite at a loss to give adequate specimens of 
& man so various. As we stated in the outset, we shall con- 
fine ourselves, in making our extracts, to the ‘* Hellenics,” on 
@ brief consideration of which we now enter. They will con- 
vince any careful reader that something more (we do not say 
higher or finer) goes to the making up of a poet than is in- 
cluded in the composition of the most eloquent and forcible of 
prose-writers. 

Opulent as the prose of Landor is, we cannot but be con- 
scious of something like poverty in his verse. He is too mi- 
nutely circumstantial for a poet, and that tendency of his mind 
to details, which we before alluded to, stands in his way. The 
same careful exactness in particulars which gives finish to his 
prose and represses any tendency to redundance, seems to 
oppress his verse and to deprive it of flow. He is a poet in 
his prose, but in his poetry he is almost a proser. His con- 
ceptions are in the fullest sense poetical, but he stops just on 
the hither side of adequate expression. He comes short by 
so mere a hair’sbreadth that there is something painful in it. 
There is beauty of a certain kind, but the witching grace is 
wanting. 

And painfully the soul receives 


Sense of that gone which it had never mist, 
Of somewhat lost, but when it never wist. 


In verse Landor seems like a person expressing himself in 
a foreign language. He may attain to perfect accuracy and 
elegance, but the native ease is out of his reach. We said 
before that his power lay less in developing a continuous train 
of thought, than in presenting single thoughts in their entire 
fulness of proportion. But in poetry, it is necessary that each 
poem should be informed with a homogeneous spirit, which 
now represses the thought, now forces it to overflow, and 
everywhere modulates the metre and the cadence by an in- 
stinct of which we can understand the operations, though we 
may be unable to define the mode of them. Beside this, we 
should say that Landor possessed a choice of language, and is 
not possessed by that irresistible and happy necessity of the 
true poet toward the particular word whose place no other can 
be made to fit. His nicety in specialties imprisons him for 
the time in each particular verse or passage, and the poem 
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seems not to have grown, but to have been built up slowly, 
with square, single bricks, each carefully moulded, pressed, 
and baked beforehand. Sometimes, where a single thought 
or feeling is to be expressed, he appears exactly the man for 
the occasion. 

We must not be supposed to deny the presence, in Landor’s 
‘< Hellenics,” of those fine qualities which we admire in his prose. 
We mean that the beauties are not specially those of poetry, 
and that they gain nothing from the verse. The almost invis- 
ible nerves of the most retired emotions are traced with rapid 
and familiar accuracy, rare shades of sentiment and character 
are touched with a delicacy peculiar to Landor, noble thoughts 
are presented to us, and metaphors fresh from nature. But 
we find no quality here which is not in his prose. The “ Hel- 
lenics”’ seem like admirable translations of original poems. It 
would be juster, perhaps, to say that they impress us as Greek 

etry does. We appreciate the poet more than the poetry, 
in which the Northern mind feels an indefinable lack. 

The ‘* Hellenics”’ have positive merits, but they are not ex- 
clusively those of poetry. They belong to every thing which 
Landor has written. We should mention, as especially promi- 
nent, entire clearness, and so thorough an absorption of the 
author in his subject that he does not cast about him for some- 
thing to say, but is only careful of what he shall reject. He 
does not tell us too much, and wound our self-esteem by al- 
ways taking it for granted that we do not know any thing, and 
cannot imagine any thing. 

We should be inclined to select, as favorable specimens of 
his poetry, “* Z’hrasymedes and Eunée,” “ The Hamadry- 
ad,” “ Enallos and Cymodameia,” and the last poem of the 
*‘ Hellenics,” to which no title is prefixed. Of these the last is 
most characteristic of Landor and of his scholarly and gentle- 
manlike love of freedom ; but the one most likely to be gener- 
ally pleasing is the “‘ Hamadryad,”’ in copying which we again 
repeat that we consider Landor as eminently a poet — though 
not in verse. The more precious attributes of the character 
he possesses in as high a degree as any modern Englishman. 


Rhaicos was born amid the hills wherefrom 
Gnidos the light of Caria is discern’d, 

And small are the white-crested that play near, 
And smaller onward are the purple waves. 
Thence festal choirs were visible, all crown’d 
With rose and myrtle if they were inborn ; 

If from Pandion sprang they, on the coast 
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Where stern Athen? raised her citadel, 
Then olive was intwined with violets 
Cluster’d in bosses, regular and large. 
For various men wore various coronals ; 
But one was their devotion: ’twas to her 
Whose laws all follow, her whose smile withdraws 
The sword from Ares, thunderbolt from Zeus, 
And whom in his chill caves the mutable 
Of mind, Poseidon, the sea-king, reveres, 
And whom his brother, stubborn Dis, hath prayed 
To turn in pity the averted cheek 
Of her he bore away, with promises, 
Nay, with loud oath before dread Styx itself, 
To give her daily more and sweeter flowers 
Than he made drop from her on Enna’s dell. 
Rhaicos was looking from his father’s door 
At the long trains that hastened to the town 
From all the valleys, like bright rivulets 
Gurgling with gladness, wave outrunning wave, 
And thought it hard he might not also go 
And offer up one prayer, and press one hand, 
He knew not whose. The father call’d him in. 
And said, “Son Rhaicos! those are idle games ; 
Long enough I have lived to find them so.” 
And ere he ended, sigh’d; as old men do 
Always, to think how idle such games are. 
“T have not yet,” thought Rhaicos in his heart, 
And wanted proof. 
“ Suppose thou go and help 
Echion at the hill, to bark yon oak 
And lop its branches off, before we delve 
About the trunk and ply the root with axe : 
This we may do in winter.” 
Rhaicos went; 
For thence he could see farther, and see more 
Of those who hurried to the city-gate. 
Echion he found there, with naked arm 
Swart-hair'd, strong sinew’d, and his eyes intent 
Upon the place where first the axe should fail: 
He held it upright. “ There are bees about, 
Or wasps, or hornets,” said the cautious eld, 
“Look sharp, O son of Thallinos!” The youth 
Inclined his ear, afar, and warily, 
And cavern'd in his hand. He heard a buzz 
At first, and then the sound grew soft and clear, 
And then divided into what seem’d tune, 
And there were words upon it, plaintive words. 
He turn'd and said, “ Echion! do not strike 
That tree: it must be hollow; for some God 
Speaks from within. Come thyself near.” Again 
Both turned toward it: and behold! there sat 
Upon the moss below, with her two — 
Pressing it, on each side, a maid in form. 
Downcast were her long eyelashes, and pale 
Her cheek, but never mountain-ash display’d 
Berries of color like her lip so pure, 
Nor were the anemones about her hair 
Soft, smooth, and wavering like the face beneath. 
“ What dost thou here?” Echion half-afraid, 
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Half-angry, cried She lifted up her eyes, 
But nothing spake she. Rhaicos drew one step 
Backward _ for fear came likewise over him, 
But not such fear: he panted, gaspt. drew in 
His breath, and would have turned it into words, 
But could not into one. 
“O send away 
That sad old man!” said she. The old man went 
Without a warning from his master’s son, 
Glad to escape, for sorely he now fear’d, 
And the axe shone behind him in their eyes. 
Hamadryad. And wouldst thou too shed the most innocent 
Of blood? no vow demands it; no God wills 
The oak to bleed. 
Rhaicos. Who art thou? whence? why here? 
And whither wouldst thou go? Among the robed 
In white or saffron, or the hue that most 
Resembles dawn or the clear sky, is none 
Array’d as thou art. What so beautiful 
As that gray robe which clings about thee close, 
Like moss to stones adhering, leaves ‘o trees, 
Yet lets thy bosom rise and fall in turn, 
As, toucht by zephyrs, fall and rise the boughs 
Of graceful platan by the river-side. 
Hamadryad. Lovest thou well thy father’s house ? 
Rhaicos. Indeed 
I love it, well I love it, yet would leave 
For thine, where’er it be, my father’s house, 
With all the marks upon the door, that show 
My growth at every birth-day since the third, 
And all the charms, o’erpowering evil eyes, 
My mother nail’d for me against my bed, 
And the Cydonian bow (which thou shalt see) 
Won in my race last spring from Eutychos. 
Hamadryad. Bethink what it is to leave a home 
Thou never yet has left, one night, one day. 
Rhaicos. No, ’tis not hard to leave it; ’tis not hard 
To leave, O maiden, that paternal home, 
If there be one on earth whom we may love 
First, last, for ever; one who says that she 
Will love for ever too. To say which word, 
Only to say it, surely is enoug 
It shows such kindness . . if twere possible 
We at the moment think she would indeed. 
Hamadryad. Who taught thee all this folly at thy age 
Rhaicos. I have seen lovers and have learnt to love. 
Hamadryad. But wilt thou spare the tree # 
Rhaivos. My father wants 
The bark; the tree may hold its place awhile. 
Hamadryad. Awhile? thy father numbers then my days * 
Rhaicos. Are there no others where the moss beneath 
Is quite as tufty!] Who would send thee forth 
Or ask thee why thou tarriest! Is thy flock 
Anywhere near ? 
Hamadryad. T have no flock: I kill 
Nothing that breathes, that stirs, that feels the air, 
The sun, the dew. Why should the beautiful 
(And thou art beautiful) disturb the source 
Whence springs all beauty? Hast thou never heard 
Of Hamadryads ? 
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Rhaicos. Heard of them I have: 
Tell me some tale about them. May I sit 
Beside thy feet? Art thou not tired? The herbs 
Are very soft; I will not come too nigh ; 
Do but sit there. nor tremble so, nor doubt. 
Stay, stay an instant: let me first explore 
If any acorn of last year be left 
Within it; thy thin robe too ill protects 
Thy dainty limbs against the harm one small 
Acorn may do. Here’s none. Another day 
Trust me: till then let me sit opposite. 
Hamadryad. 1 seat me; be thou seated, and content. 
Rhaicos. O sight for gods! Ye men below! adore 
The Aphrodit®. Js she there below # 
Or sits she here before me* as she sate 
Before the shepherd on those highths that shade 
The Hellesport, and brought his kindred woe. 


Hamadryad. Reyerence the higher Powers ; nor deem amiss 


Of her who pleads to thee, and would repay . . 

Ask not how much .. but very much. Rise not: 

No, Rhaicos, no! Without the nuptial vow 

Love is unholy. Swear to me that none 

Of mortal maids shall ever taste thy kiss, 

Then take thou mine; then take it, not before. 
Rhaicos. Hearken, all gods above! O Aphrodit? ! 

O Here! let my vow be ratified ! 

But wilt thou come into my father’s house ? 
Hamadryad. Nay: and of mine I can not give thee part. 
Rhaicos. Where is it? 

Hamadryad. In this oak. 
Rhaicos. Ay; now begins 

The tale of Hamadryad: tell it through. 

Hamadryad. Pray of thy father never to cut down 

My tree; and promise him, as thou mayst, 

That every year he shall receive from me 

More honey than will buy him nine fat sheep, 

More wax than he will burn to all the gods. 

Why fallest thou upon thy face? Some thorn 

May scratch it, rash young man! Rise up; for shame! 

icos. For shame I can not rise. O pity me! 

I dare not sue for love . . but do not hate! 

Let me once more behold thee . . not once more, 

But many days: let me love on . . unloved! 

I aimed too high: on my own head the bolt 

Falls back, and pierces to the very brain. 

Hamadryad. Go . . rather go, than make me say I love. 
Rhaicos. If happiness is immortality, 

(And whence enjoy it else the gods above ?) 

I am immortal too: my vow is heard : 

Hark! on the left . . Nay, turn not from me now, 

I claim my kiss. 

Hamadryad, Do men take first, then claim ? 

Do thus the seasons run their course with them ? 


. - Her lips were seal’d; her head sank on his breast. 

’Tis said that laughs were heard within the wood: 

But who should hear them? . . and whose laughs? and why? 
Savoury was the smell and long past noon, 

Thallinos! in thy house; for marjoram, 
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Basil and mint, and thyme and rosemary, 
Were sprinkled on the kid’s well roasted length, 
q Awaiting Rhaicos. Home he came at last, 
; Not hungry, but pretending hunger keen, 
With head and eyes just o’er the maple plate. 
“Thou seest but badly, coming from the sun, 
Boy Rhaicos!” said the father. “That oak’s bark 
Must have been tough, with little sap between ; 
It ought to run; but it and I are old.” 
Rhaicos, although each morsel of the bread 
Increased by chewing, and the meat grew cold 
And tasteless to his palate, took a draught 
Of gold-bright wine, which, thirsty as he was, 
He thought not of until his father fill’d 
The cup, averring water was amiss, 
But wine had been at all times poured on kid, . . 
It was religion. 
He thus fortified, 
Said, not quite boldly, and not quite abasht, 
7 : “Father, that oak is Jove’s own tree: that oak 
Year after year will bring thee wealth from wax 
And honey. There is one who fears the gods 
And the gods love . . that one” 
‘ (He blusht, nor said 
What one) 
“ Has promist this, and may do more. 
Thou hast not many moons to wait until 
The bees have done their best: if then there come 
Nor wax nor honey, let the tree be hewn.” 
“ Zeus hath bestow’d on thee a prudent mind,” 
Said the glad sire: but look thou often there, 
And gather all the honey thou canst find 
In every crevice, over and above 
What has been promist; would they reckon that *” 
Rhaicos went daily; but the nymph as oft 
Invisible. To play at love, she knew, 
Stopping its breathings when it breathes most soft, 
Is sweeter than to play on any pipe. 
She play’d on his: she fed upon his sighs : 
; They pleased her when they gently waved her hair, 
Cooling the pulses of her purple veins, 
+3 And when her absence brought them out they pleased. 
Even among the fondest of them all, 
What mortal or immortal maid is more 
Content with giving happiness than pain ? 
One day he was returning from the wood 
Despondently. She pitied him, and said 
“Come back!” and twined her fingers in the hem 
Above his shoulder. Then she led his steps 
To a cool rill that ran o'er level sand 
Through lentisk and through oleander, there 
Bathed she his feet, lifting them on her lap 
When bathed, and drying them in both her hands. 
He dared complain ; for those who most are loved 
Most dare it; but not harsh was his complaint. 
“QO thou inconstant!” said she, “if stern law 
Bind thee, or will, stronger than sternest law, 
O, let me know henceforward when to hope 
The fruit of love that grows for me but here.” 
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He spake; and pluckt it from its pliant stem. 
“Impatient Rhaicos ! why thus intercept 

The answer I would give? There is a bee 
Whom I have fed, a bee who knows my thoughts 
And executes my wishes ; I will send 

That messenger. If ever thou art false, 

Drawn by another, own it not, but drive 

My bee away: then shall I know my fate, 


And, . . for thou must be wretched, . . weep at thine. 


But often as my heart persuades to lay 

Its cares on thine and throb itself to rest, 
Expect her with thee, whether it be morn 
Or eve, at any time when woods are safe.” 


Day after day the Hours beheld them blest, 
Season after season: years had past, 

Blest were they still. He who asserts that Love 
Ever is sated of sweet things, the same 

Sweet thing he fretted for in earlier days, 

Never, by Zeus! loved he a Hamadryad. 

The nights had now grown longer, and perhaps 
The Hamadryads find them lone and dull 
Among their woods: one did, alas! She called 
Her faithful bee: ‘twas when all bees should sleep, 
And all did sleep but hers. She was sent forth 
To bring that light which never wintry blast 
Blows out, nor rain nor snow extinguishes, 

The light that shines from loving eyes upon 
Eyes that love back, till they can see no more. 


Rhaicos was sitting at his father’s hearth: 
Between them stood the table, not o’erspread 
With fruits which autumn now profusely bore, 
Nor anise cakes, nor odorous wine; but there 
The draft-board was expanded ; at which game 
Triumphant sat old Thallinos; the son 
Was puzzled, vext, discomfited, distraught. 

A buzz was at his ear: up went his hand, 
And it was heard no longer. The poor bee 
Return’d (but not until the morn shone bright) 
And found the Hamadryad with her head 
Upon her aching wrist. and showed one wing 
Half-broken off, the other’s meshes marr’d, 
And there were bruises which no eye could see 
Saving a Hamadryad’s. 

- At this sight 
Down fell the languid brow, both hands fell down, 
A shriek was carried to the ancient hall 
Of Thallinos: he heard it not; his son 
Heard it, and ran forthwith into the wood. 
No bark was on the tree, no leaf was green, 


The trunk was riven through. From that day forth 


Nor word nor whisper soothed his ear, nor sound 
Even of insect wing: but loud laments 

The woodmen and the shepherds one long year 
Heard day and night; for Rhaicos would not quit 
The solitary place, but moan’d and died. 
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Hence milk and honey wonder not, O guest, 
To find set duly on the hollow stone. 


In this brief and hasty article we have not attempted any 
thing like an adequate criticism of one of the most peculiar 
and delightful writers in the English language. We have 
only stated some of the sharper impressions of him which re- 
main in our memory, after an acquaintance of many years. 
We feel that what we have said is exceedingly imperfect: 
But we shall be satisfied if we lead any one to desire that 
better knowledge of him which his works alone can furnish. 
To give an idea of the character of the man, a very few quo- 
tations would suffice, but to show the value of his writings we 
should be obliged to copy nearly all of them. We are some- 
times inclined to think of Wordsworth, that, if he has not re- 
duced poetry to the level of commonplace, he has at least 
glorified commonplace by elevating it into the diviner ether 
of poetry; and we may say of Landor that he has clothed 
common-sense with the singing-robes of imagination. In this 
respect he resembles Goethe, and we feel that he eminently 
deserves one of the titles of the great German—the Wise, 
for, as common-sense dwelling in the ordinary plane of life 
becomes experience and prudence, so, looking down from the 
summits of imagination, she is heightened into inspiration 
and wisdom. 





Art. V.—A NEW THEORY OF THE EFFECT OF 
THE TIDES. 


Amona the discoveries in science recently made on this 
side of the ocean, is one which has excited much interest 
among geologists and navigators; and which seems to us 
equally to merit the attention of scientific men in Europe. We 
mean the tide-theory of Captain Davis, recently laid before 
the Association of American Geologists and Naturalists in 
Philadelphia. Having had occasion to become familiar with 
the elements of this theory during a stay of several months 
this summer, on board the vessel commanded by Captain 
Davis, as the officer superintending one of the divisions of the 
United States Coast-Survey, we thought it might be profitable 
to publish a sketch of the principal results at which our 
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learned friend has arrived, after long and patient investiga- 
tions.* 

The eastern coast of the United States is bordered through- 
out its whole extent by a line of sand-banks and islands of 
very various forms and outlines, but very uniform in their 
mineralogical character, being composed, for the most part, of 
a fine white and very quartzose sand. On the coasts of the 
Southern States, (the Carolinas and Virginia), they form a 
chain of low islands, separated from the coast by a series of 
lagoons, which give a peculiar character to the navigation of 
thuse districts. 

Higher up, on the southern coasts of New England, they 
occur as submarine ridges, parallel to the coast, and separated 
from each other by wide channels. Farther North, these de- 

sits are more extensive, and form vast submarine plateaus, 
such as the St. George’s and Newfoundland Banks. Finally, 
deposits analogous to these are formed at the bottom of bays, 
but in a state of more complete trituration. These are known 
under the name of flats. 

Mr. Davis, after having devoted several years to the study 
of these various species of banks, has arrived at this result : 
that their forms, extent, and distribution are principally deter- 
mined by tides ; — the wind and the waves playing but a sub- 
ordinate part in their formation. 

One of the first points on which Mr. Davis insists, is the 
relation that exists between the strength of tides and the dis- 
tribution of sand-banks. On both sides of the Atlantic we in- 
variably find sand-banks most numerous where the tides are 
slight, or where their force is exhausted after having been 
considerable. Mr. Davis accounts for this in the following 
manner : — According to the researches of Mr. Whewell, the 
tidal wave, on entering the Atlantic Ocean, passes onward in 
the form of an arc; the convexity of which is turned toward 
the north. In its progress northward, this wave strikes against 

the coasts of the two continents of Africa and America. From 
this shock proceed the various local currents which are desig- 
nated under the name of tidal currents, the direction and 
rapidity of which are determined by the shape of the coasts. 
Their rapidity is, in general, in proportion to the directness of 
the obstacles opposing them, and the narrowness of the chan- 





* Mr. Davis is now engaged in preparing a detailed paper on this subject, 
which will appear in the transactions of the American Academy. 
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nels through which they run. These tidal currents, in run- 
ning with great rapidity along a coast, raise up and carry 
with them the movable deposits and the detritus of all sorts 
which the waves and atmospheric forces have detached from 
the beaches. These currents, however, soon lose their force, 
unless new obstacles come in their way ; and in proportion as 
they abate, the substances held suspended begin to be depos- 
ited. Any inequality of the bottom is then sufficient to form 
the nucleus or point of departure of a sand-bank, the direction 
of which will be parallel to that of the current. Such, for in- 
stance, is the origin of the narrow banks bordering the island 
of Nantucket, and known under the names of Bass Rip, Great 
Rip, South Shoal, &e. 

But the most favorable conditions for the formation of sand- 
deposits exist where the tidal current, after passing a promon- 
tory, is deflected laterally into a wide bay, where it can ex- 
pand freely. Not only the heavy materials, but also the 
more minute particles are then deposited at the bottom of the 
bay; no longer under the form of narrow ridges, but as broad 
continuous strata or flats, generally composed of very fine 
sand, or of calcareous mud, where the deposit takes place in 
the neighbourhood of coral reefs. This is the reason why the 
most extensive and regular deposits are found at the bottom 
of wide bays. Cape Cod Bay, on the coast of Massachu- 
setts, is cited by Mr. Davis as an example of this mode of 
deposition. 

On the contrary, when the bay is narrow, as the fiords of 
Norway, or when it lies in the direction of the current, so as 
to allow the tide to rush in without obstacle and rise to a great 
height, as for instance the Bay of Fundy, the ebb and flood 
are too violent, and occasion too rapid currents to allow the 
water to deposit any of the materials which it holds suspend- 
ed. Hence it is that such bays are generally without sand- 
banks, unless it be in their lateral coves. 

A remarkable phenomenon takes place when the tidal cur- 
rent flows with a moderate rapidity along a coast, so as to 
deposit a bank of sand against the cliffs. In this case, it is 
not unusual to see the bank stretching out into the sea, but 
instead of following the direction of the coast, it inclines, from 
the pressure from without, towards the interior of the bay, so 
as to describe a bend, which the seamen of this country call a 
Hook. Sandy Hook, inthe bay of New York, is of this char- 
acter. Such, also, are the Hook of Cape Cod and the Hook 
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of Holland. The direction of the Hook is invariably that of 
the current. 

The coasts of Europe offer numerous examples of these 
various forms of alluvial deposits. Lines of narrow banks, 
like those on the coasts of New Jersey and the Carolinas, have 
been described by M. Elie de Beaumont, on the shores of 
France, as, for instance, near Dieppe, and in the department 
of Finisterre. On the other hand, the Bay of Biscay offers 
in its sands, (which are carried by the winds into the interior 
and formed into dunes,) a striking example of the bay-depos- 
its. But it is the Netherlands that merit the greatest atten- 
tion. Sand-banks are rare on the northwest coasts of France, 
but no sooner do we quit the Channel than we find them 
scattered throughout the North Sea. Holland itself is ina 
great measure formed of alluvial sand. Now these deposits 
are formed precisely on the spot most favorable to the form- 
ation of alluvial deposits: namely, where the tidal current, 
having passed through the Channel, enters the vast basin of 
the North Sea. The deposition of sand-banks in the North 
Sea is favored, moreover, by the meeting of two tides on the 
coast of Jutland, (one coming from the Channel and the other 
penne round the island of Great Britain,) forming what the 

ydrographers call a tide node, which implies, generally, a 
continual eddy, which is more favorable than any thing to the 
formation of sand-banks. 

Considered in their general connection, the alluvial deposits 
of a continent should be looked upon as the product of a series 
of currents and eddies alternating with each other, the final 
result of which is to transport, in the direction of the flood, the 
movable materials which the waves and atmospheric agents 
have detached from the coast-beaches. This is particularly 
striking on the coast of the United States. The alluvial 
deposits form, at first, only a narrow line on the coast of Flor- 
ida; this line enlarges insensibly on the coasts of the Caro- 
linas, Virginia, and New Jersey; it becomes wider on the 
coast of Massachusetts, and finally attains the maximum of its 
development in the Grand Bank of Newfoundland. 

This process is of the highest importance in the economy 
of nature, if we consider that the banks thus formed by the 
tidal currents are the principal seats of animal life in the 
ocean. It is upon the banks which border the coast of the 
United States that the most extensive fisheries are carried on, 
(particularly the St. George’s and Newfoundland Banks,) 
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because these are the abodes of those myriads of invertebral 
animals (worms, mollusks, and zodphytes,) which serve for 
the food of fishes, whilst the great depths of the ocean, at a 
short distance from the banks, are alniost deserts. 

The tides are not less important from the manner in which 
they influence river-deposits. Hitherto the formation of del- 
tas, such as those of the Mississippi, the Nile, the Orinoco, 
and other rivers, has been attributed too exclusively to the 
great quantities of mud which these rivers transport. It seems 
to be forgotten that other rivers, such as the Amazon, the Rio 
de la Plata, the Delaware, and others, are not less muddy, and 
yet, instead of forming deltas at their mouths, they empty into 
wide bays. 

Mr. Davis, on the contrary, shows that deltas are in an in- 
verse ratio to the tides, so that they exist only where the tides 
are feeble or null; whilst we find estuaries wherever the tides 
are considerable. Take, for example, the rivers of the eastern 
coast of the United States, and most of the rivers of Europe 
which empty into the Atlantic Ocean. And this is perfectly 
natural. The tide, on entering a river, accumulates during 
the flood, and keeps back the water of the stream, so that 
when the ebb begins, the water, in escaping, forms a current 
strong enough to carry off to sea the principal part of the ma- 
terials held suspended in the river-water. Mr. Davis remarks 
on this point, that where bars exist in such estuaries they are 
generally composed of sea-sand brought by the tide, and not 
of fluviatile deposits. 

In connection with Mr. Davis, we have endeavoured to apply 
the above results to the study of the deposits of former geo- 
logical epochs ; and we think it is easy to show on a geological 
chart of the United States, that the same laws which now reg- 
ulate the deposition of sand-banks have been in operation dur- 
ing the diluvial, tertiary, and cretaceous epochs; the deposits 
of these epochs forming so many parallel zones successively 
following the great backbone of the Alleghanies. 

The diluvial deposits, in Europe as well as in America, 
merit a special attention in this respect. No doubt, during 
the diluvial epochs, the plains of northern Germany as well as 
a great part of Scandinavia, and, on this continent, the coast 
of the United States from Florida to Canada, formed a series 
of banks and shoals, like the Banks of Newfoundland in our 
day, whilst the plains of the West, between the Alleghanies 
and the Rocky Mountains, formed a vast bay, comparable 
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to the Gulf of Mexico, in which the sea deposited the fine sand 
and clay of the prairies, as it now deposits in the Gulf of 
Mexico the sand and mud that border the coast of Texas. 

The results of the above researches may be summed up 
thus : — 

1st. The form and distribution of banks, and of alluvial 
formations in general, are, in a great measure, dependent on 
tides. They ought to be found everywhere where the tidal 
current is sufficiently abated to permit the materials held in 
suspension to be deposited. The finer and lighter materials 
must therefore be deposited in the calmer places. 

2nd. The formation of submarine banks is indispensable to 
the maintenance of animal life, since they constitute the most 
favorable localities for marine animals. 

3d. The formation of deltas, at the mouths of rivers, is in 
an inverse ratio to the force of the tide. 

4th. The sedimentary deposits of the most recent geologi- 
cal epochs, being, in ali respects, like the alluvial deposits of 
our day, we must hint that they were formed under the oper- 
ation of the same laws. 

5th. The form and extent of continents, so far as they are 
composed of sedimentary deposits, are thus dependent on 
astronomical laws, that is, on the attraction which the moon 
and the sun exert, and in all time have exerted on the liquid 
part of our planet. 


Art. VI.— Cheap Postage. By Josnva Lravirt, Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Cheap Postage Association. 
Boston. 1848. 


THERE is nothing which so surely makes a man write him- 
self down an ass, as his vanity. It is just so with nations ; 
and the American people are often led, by indulgence in this 
weakness, to make themselves egregious asses in the eyes of 
intelligent foreigners. ‘ You are the most free and enlight- 
ened nation upon the earth,’ say the politicians; and the 
people cry, Amen! and straightway go and vote such smooth- 
tongued orators into place and power. 

According to the theory, our government, being composed 
of representatives of the people taken from among the citizens 
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themselves, has no motive to do any thing, or to support any 
institution, which is hostile to the interests of the people ; but, 
according to the fact, it does do many such things. Among 
these is the imposition of a most unjust, unnecessary, and 
oppressive tax upon knowledge and intercourse among men, 
which is levied by means of an odious monopoly of the busi- 
ness of conveying letters. To this monopoly our “ enlightened 
yeople ” submit, and even think their “ post-office privilege ”’ 
is a great boon, while a neighbouring nation has for years been 
in the enjoyment of a system compared to which ours is like 
a relic of the dark ages. 

Any one who can see an inch into futurity, has only to 
examine our present system of postal arrangements, its imper- 
fections and abuses, and to compare it with one that is per- 
fectly feasible, in order to feel assured that in a few years men 
will look back upon it with that complacent contempt with 
which they now look back upon the mode in which they tray- 
elled before the days of steam-boats and rail-roads. 

To say nothing of a journey to Washington or New York, 
matters of such grave import as to require ‘a note read in 
meeting,” asking the prayers of the pious for safe deliverance 
from perils by sea and perils by land, one could not make a 
journey even of a hundred miles without painstaking prepa- 
ration and long-suffering endurance. 

If a wise man, you prepared to start on Monday, so as to 
have the whole week for “lee way.” You went on Friday 
or Saturday to the “ stage-office,” booked yourself, and paid 
the fare. On Sunday, about sunset, you might see some 
runner from the office speering about the neighbourhood, to 
make sure of the place and number of your dwelling, in order 
the more easily to find it in the gray of the morning. You 
made a compact with the watchman to rap on your window 
an hour before the time of starting ; or, you had some queer 
contrivance to awaken yourself, such as a bunch of keys, or 
old iron, suspended by a string passed across the lower part of 
a candle, which, in four or five hours, would burn down to the 
mark, set fire to the string, let fall the iron into a wash-basin, 
and so make racket enough to arouse you. You waked 
twenty times to see if the machinery was all in order, and at 
last got up before it gave the signal. You roused the maid, 
who bustled about to make ready your coffee, ham, and eggs, 
while you shaved your chin and packed your chest. At last 
you heard the distant horn; then the sound of rumbling 
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wheels, — of clattering hoofs ; — the “ stage” is at the door. 
You rush resolutely to the “entry,” and put on and button 
up your overcoat with desperate haste ; you don your travel- 
ling cap, and throw a heavy cloak over your shoulders, while 
two men lift your heavy trunk, and strain and pull at great 
straps, to bind it on behind the coach; which done, they cry 
“all right;”’ and you kiss your mother, wife, or sister, who 
stands shivering on the doorway, holding a dressing-gown to- 
gether with one hand, while the other, raised above her head, 
supports the candle whose flickering light guides you down the 
steps, and serves to tell the wondering neighbours, with night- 
capped heads popped out of the windows, who is going away. 
You take the “ back seat,” if you are old or feeble ; the mid- 
dle one by the window, if you are hearty; or mount the box, 
beside the jolly driver, if you are young and vigorous, and 
want to see the country. Crack goes the whip! and away 
you post, to pick up other passengers, and so pass an hour 
preparing for the final start. At last you are fairly off; and 
the horses go jog-trotting along the plain, walking up the hills, 
galloping down the slopes, until you come to the ‘ changing 
place.’ You then get out, and warm your toes by the bar- 
room fire, while the panting horses are taking off, and fresh 
ones are put on; you treat your driver to a “horn,” (not 
ef tin,) which drunk, he lights his cigar, and, crying “all 
aboard,” heaves his heavy carcass up into his box, picks 
up the lines, and away you start again. Thus toiling on, 
through all the tedious hours of the forenoon, stopping to 
water the horses or to change them five or six times, you 
arrive at the ‘half-way house,” hungry as a hunter, and 
happy that a quarter of your journey is done. After a hearty 
dinner, you mount again and try to sleep away an hour or so, 
while the rumbling carriage goes slowly on, with the occasional 
variety of a “break-down” or an “overset,” until, long after 
dark, you arrive at the stopping-place for the night; and, 
heated, tired, jaded out, you lie down, perchance in damp 
sheets, with the poor satisfaction that you have got over nearly 
fifty miles, and have only fifty more before you. 

But now, you make the same journey by going quietly 
to the “station,” after breakfast, with no other impedimenta 
than your sack-coat and the last new novel; you take your 
seat by the window ; you finish the distance as you finish the 
first volume ; you do your business, return home before night, 
and, if your wife asks you where you “ dined to-day,” you 
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quietly answer, in Portland, or in Springfield, or anywhere 
else a hundred miles off, as the case may be. 

Now, as the difference between the first journey, slowly, 
painfully, and perilously performed, and the second, swiftly, 
easily, and safely done, so is the difference between our 
present postal arrangements and those which may be had for 
the asking, if the people will only ask loudly and resolutely 
enough. 

But in order to make a resolute and successful demand for 
any thing, men must be satisfied, first, that it is a desirable 
and reasonable and feasible thing, and, second, that they have 
a right to demand it. It is desirable and reasonable that there 
should be the freest possible circulation of light and knowl- 
edge, and that the government should fetch and carry letters 
and newspapers for the people, without any other tax than just 
so much as will prevent abuse of the privilege. Under this 
principle we should have a uniform postage of one cent on 
each letter or paper, whether carried one mile or one thousand 
miles ; we should have, moreover, in all thickly settled places, 
the letters we write and those we receive taken from and 
brought to our doors, without any other charge than the single 
cent postage. 

The various associations and petitioners for cheap postage, 
and even the author of the able pamphlet at the head of this 
article, do not go as far as this ; they ask merely for a uniform 
postage of two cents; they do this, however, because they are 
afraid to take the bull by the horns ; they think that men would 
start too much at the thought of a cent postage ; and that Con- 
gress would refuse that, if asked for openly, but might grant 
a two-cent postage at first, and yield the other afterwards. if 
this timid policy is followed, the whole work will have to be 
done over again; for there are men who will never rest until 
the people have their right in this matter, and that right is 
clearly that postage should be fixed at the lowest sum that will 
prevent an abuse of the privilege, which is one cent, and no 
more. 

Congress, forsooth ! the congregated wisdom of the country, 
as it is called, but which is rather a congregation of cunning, 
cowardly, time-serving availables ; a congregation in which not 
five men can be found whose morality is up to a level of that 
of the old heathen who said let the right be done though the 
roof fall and crush us. Congress, indeed, will not allow us 
the lowest possible rate of postage! that is, a congregation of 
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the very men, who, mostly for selfish and personal purposes, by 
a gross abuse of the franking privilege, do themselves keep up 
this tax on the circulation of letters among the people! they — 
a collection of some fifteen score of successful and well-paid of- 
fice seekers, who, by a shameless abuse of a sacred trust, weigh 
down the mails of the country with a heavier load, yes, many 
fold heavier than all the letters written by all the men, wo- 
men, and children in the land, in all the days of the year, will 
refuse to lower the postage ! 

We allude not to members who send home by mail their shirt- 
collars, false fronts, and such matters, for their wives to wash 
and mend, or fine shoes for them to wear—it is only snobs 
who do such things; but we allude to the franking of speech- 
es, newspapers, documents, and even books. Let those who 
are not familiar with the extent of this business read the follow- 
ing from good authority; in 1844, Congress printed fifty-five 
thousand copies of the Report of the Commissioner of Patents, 
at a cost of $114,000. 


“ This Report is a huge document, printed in large type, 
with a large margin, containing very little matter of the least im- 
portance, and that little so buried in the rubbish, as to be worth 
about as much as so many “needles in a hay-mow.” Then this 
huge quantity of trash, created at this large expense, is to be 
JSranked for all parts of the country, by way of currying favor 
and getting votes next time, lumbering the mails, and creating 
another large expense. We have taken the trouble to weigh the 
copy of this document which was forwarded to us, and find its 
ponderosity to be 2 Ibs., 14 oz., or, with the wrapper, about three 
pounds! The aggregate weight of the 55,000 copies, is therefore 
EIGHTY-TWO AND A HALF TONS! Eighty-two and a half tons 
of paper spoiled; and the nation taxed $114,000 for spoiling it; 
and then compelled to lug it to all parts of the Union through the 
monopoly post-office and the franking privilege! Poor patient 
people ! 

“Such taxes, to be defrayed by high postage on letters and 
newspapers, grow out of this franking privilege; and the power 
which Congress reserve to themselves, of distributing free as 
many documents as they choose to print at the public expense! 
These documents, it seems, are the grand means resorted to by 
many members, of ‘currying favor’ with the influential, and thus 
‘ getting votes next time !’” 


Let us put this in a simpler form. It is found that 10,000 
ordinary letters weigh 156 lbs., or about one fourth of an 
ounce to a letter. Now, each one of the documents above 
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named weighs as much as 198 letters, or, for convenience, say 
200; and the whole 55,000 weigh about as much as 11,000,- 
000 letters. But, the whole number of letters carried in 1843 
was only 24,000,000, so that the circulation of this document 
alone cost nearly half as much as the circulation of all the 
letters of the country. 

Let us make all due allowance for exaggeration ; let us sup- 
pose that the whole number of that particular document was 
not mailed; let us suppose any thing, still there are scores of 
such documents every session of Congress ; and then there are 
hundreds of thousands of copies of members’ speeches franked 
and sent off by the groaning mails to ubiquitous Buncombe, so 
that any way we can view it, the members of Congress do ac- 
tually mail and frank much more matter, and that mostly for 
electioneering purposes, than the weight of all the letters of 
all the twenty millions of people in the country! And yet 
we must wait for them to remove the tax from our letters! 
No! no, there is but one way for this thing to be done, and 
that is for the people to go up and demand that it be done, 
even at the cost of the franking power, which is nothing more 
nor less than a relic of feudal and aristocratic privileges. We 
go back, then, to what we said: it is for the people to satisfy 
themselves that it is right and proper that no other tax should 
be put upon the free circulation of letters,.than just enough 
to prevent abuse of the mail privilege. We need spend no 
time to show that a cent postage will prevent any such abuse, 
especially if letters are required to be prepaid. Some may 
object, indeed, (as they did at first in England,) that all the 
boys and girls, and all the men-servants and maid-servants 
would go to scribbling nonsense, and sending it off by mail ; 
we can only say, the more the better; they will scribble non- 
sense until the practice teaches them to write good sense ; and 
it will be cheap schooling. 

As to the desirability of the thing, can any man, who has 
any human relations, who has parents, children, sister, brother, 
lover, or friend, — any one who has any business with other 
men, can he doubt a moment the benefits of free and rapid com- 
munication by mail? Can any man, who loves his race, doubt 
a moment that an immense spring would be given to human 
progress by coming down at once to a cent postage? I hear 
you, Dives, who know not the difference between a cent and a 
dime, reply, that if any one has any thing worth writing about, 
he can pay five or ten cents for it! But, go to! contract 
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that swelling pride, and get through the needle’s eye as well as 

ou can! Look at that youth or maiden earning but two dol- 
ars a week, whose parents are in the far West, whose brother, 
sister, or lover is away in another direction, and who would 
fain hear from and write to the dear ones every day; and, say, 
shall he or she pay ten cents, a third or a quarter of the daily 
earnings — the sole income, for a single draught to slake the 
soul’s thirst for sympathy and love —a single token of well- 
being — a simple “* God bless you my son, my daughter, or my 
lover ?”’ 

Oh Dives! Dives! thou hast thy good things in abundance ; 
thou goest home at night from thy storehouse to thy dwelling, 
where riches, tastefully expended, surround thee with refined 
elegance, with statuary and painting; thou hast music, and 
books, and friends, and whatever thy heart desireth ; thou hast, 
too, kindness and generosity in that heart, if it can be awak- 
ened; oh! begrudge not to the toiling ones the only luxury 
they have, — the luxury of the affections. 

Many things serve in this our country and generation to 
weaken and to sever the ties of family love. Children are 
hardly grown, before they are tempted abroad to try their 
fortunes in a thousand ways; the parents grow gray in a 
lonely homestead, and pine for tidings of their scattered 
brood ; the once tender affections of brother and sister become 
weaker and weaker by long separation; and the friendships 
of youth, and the attachments of neighbourhood, are gradually 
lost in absence and in forgetfulness. 

This ought not so to be. The most binding union among 
men is the union of the family ; its constitution was given by 
God himself ; and its laws are those of affection. Next comes 
the bond of friendship, the most endurmg cords of which are 
those which are twined about the heart in the tender season 
of youth. Without those two binding forces society is but 
a crowd of independent individuals, whose distinguishing fea- 
ture is selfishness. Look at the hunters and trappers of the 
West ; look at the floating population of Paris ; the unmarried, 
unloving men, who have snapped all the ties of family and of 
friendship, and gathered together in that great centre of civ- 
ilization, to prey upon each other and upon the race; men 
whose element is discord, whose religion is atheism, whose 
creed is passion, whose law is license, whose being’s end and 
aim is self, self, and ever self; — men who make not the revo- 
lutions, but only profit by them; men who cry Liberty! only 
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that they may commit crimes in her name ; — men who hurry 
on the premature birth of Freedom, and by force and violence 
make abortions of what would be the fairest offspring of human 
progress! The tendency of owr commercial and political insti- 
tutions is to create men like these; and if there were not a 
thousand enterprises to scatter them over a vast continent; if 
there were any great centre, like Paris or London, we should 
see with what recklessness they would trample on every law 
that restrained license. 

To lessen this centrifugal force ; to weaken this tendency 
to separation and selfishness ; to check, indeed, any bad ten- 
dency, the most powerful means is instruction ; and though our 
central government cannot give much of this directly, it may 
do much to encourage reading and writing among the people ; 
it may do much to keep bright the chain of affection between 
the scattered families and parted companions, and keep them 
united by love, though divided by distance. 

The moral effect of free and frequent communication by 
mail can hardly be conceived by those who have not thought 
closely upon it. The government cannot indeed “ annihilate 
both time and space ”’ and make all lovers happy, but it can do 
much towards it. Suppose the telegraph to be perfected ; 
suppose its network to be spread over the whole land, and its 
filaments running into every house, would they not become like 
the stretched but unoroken heart-strings of a million families ; 
should we not have, besides speculations in stocks and orders 
for goods, a constant stream of messages of love and friendship ? 
would there not be, ever flying across the sky, such warm 
greetings as ‘ how d’ ye my mother? how fares my father, my 
sister, my friends ?’’ and the tender replies, “ it is well with me 
my child! my son, my daughter, my lover,’ — until the whole 
atmosphere would become so full of love and affection that 
the angels of God might delight to dwell therein? This will 
be called fancy, to-day, by the profane ones who doubt about 
progress; but, never mind! God will make it a fact to-morrow ; 
meantime, something like this is within our reach, even now. 
Let the greatest attainable perfection be given to the present 
mail system ; let postage be reduced to a single cent; let the 
gathering up and distributing of letters in populous places be 
free, so that by the side of the street door of the dwellings 
there may be a box open to the inside of the house, but closed 
on the outside by a lock, to which the postman has the key, 
and from which he may take all letters for the post, and drop 
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in it all directed to the household. By this arrangement, and 
by the simple use of stamped envelopes, families could receive 
and forward their letters without sending to the post-office, and 
without any trouble whatever. Is this visionary? Not at 
all! for no further off than London, this very thing is done in 
many houses, and the families receive and send off their let- 
ters with the utmost certainty and regularity, and without 
sending to the general post-office from the beginning of the 
year to the end.* 

The use of stamped envelopes is not known here. They are 
envelopes for letters, which are stamped, or franked, at the 
post-office. You buy these by the hundred or the thousand, 
at any bookseller’s or even grocer’s, paying a penny for the 
stamp, and a trifle for the paper; you put your letter into one 
of them, seal it, direct it to any part of the kingdom, far or 
near, drop it into the nearest post-box, at your own door, if 
you have one ; and the postman, at his next round, carries it 
to the post-office, and it goes free to its destination, and is 
delivered at your friend’s door. 

To such system is this reduced, and such labor-saving is 
made, that merchants who write very frequently to a partic- 
ular correspondent, have a package of stamped envelopes 
printed with his address, say, “To John Thrifty, No. 48 
Queen Street, Aberdeen, Scotland.” The labor of writing 
the address is thus saved, and the saving is something. Sup- 
pose there are ten letters daily to regular correspondents, the 
time saved on the whole of them would be over fifty hours, 
equal to one week’s work. 

Despise not a crumb, or a cent, or a minute: a crumb will 
feed a starving bird ; a cent may gladden a hungry beggar; a 
minute is one of the golden sands of life’s hour-glass ;— every 
one of them is the gift of God; for every one of them He 
will ask an account. 

We need not spend time to show the social and moral and 
intellectual advantages that would flow from the establishment 
of a post-office upon such a system. Every business man will 
see the advantages of it in a business point of view. But 
there would be higher, far higher, advantages than these : it 
would hold out the strongest motive for those who cannot read 





* It is not yet common to have boxes so arranged that the postman can 
take the letters out; but it is very easy to have them. They can be so con- 
trived that he can tell as he passes along the street whether th 
thing for him or not. With each letter is his penny fee. 
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and write to learn to do so; it would prevent thousands from 
losing, as they now do by long disuse, the faculty of writing 
and reading; it would make those who now write ten letters 
a year, write a hundred; it would save many a youth and 
maiden from the temptation which idle evening hours now 
bring ; it would keep alive affections and friendships which 
now die out in distance ; it would, in short, be a new bond of 
union, binding the people together in knowledge, and sym- 
pathy, and love. 

All this would be very fine, says the politician, with a sneer, 
but government has no right to do it. No right, — why not ? 
Because the post-office department must pay its own expenses ! 
Must ?—but why? Why more than the army-department — 
than the navy? Why not make the soldiers work ; why not 
make the frigates carry freight? Is labor, is commerce, dis- 
honorable ? 

This common political dogma, that the post-office must 
support itself, which is in every wiseacre’s mouth, is sheer 
assumption ; is nonsense, and worse than nonsense ; it is nar- 
row and illiberal. ‘There is not one word in the Constitution 
to warrant it. 

Strange with what stupid tenacity conservatism makes men 
cleave to things and thoughts merely because they are old. 
This one in question is only a relic of feudal days; a laying 
on of black mail. Politicians have assumed, without the 
shadow of a foundation, that the government has a right to 
lay whatever tax it chooses upon the carriage of letters, and 
that nobody has a right to compete with it in the business ! 

See how conservatism, the ghost of feudalism, gibbers at 
those smugglers, the people, who insist upon the right of doing 
their own business, and how it wails the loss of its perquisites. 
Congress-men complain that the ‘“ business [that is, of people’s 
competing with the government mail by private expresses] has 
been some time struggling through its incipient stages ;’” — 
that “‘it has now assumed a bold and determined front, and 
dropped its disguises.” “ Thus 3,268,000 letters a 
year, and $543,340 of annual revenue, are the spoils taken 
from the mails by private cupidity !’’* The House Committee 
of 1845 said there is “no just reason why individuals engaged 
in smuggling letters and robbing the department of its legit- 
imate revenues should not be punished m the same way and 





* Report of House Committee, May 15th, 1844. 
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to the same extent as persons guilty of smuggling goods ; nor 
why the same means of detection should not be given to the 
post-office department which are now given to the treasury.” 

The sports taken by private cuprpity! that is the light 
in which conservatism viewed the fact that people carried 
their own letters, because they could carry them quicker and 
cheaper than the government could or would do! It coolly 
proposes to search their persons, and to punish them as smug- 
glers ! 

It is probable that the fear of the total loss of these spozls 
did more than any thing else to favor the reduction of postage 
in 1845. So it is always with poor old Conservatism ; she 
grudgingly gives up part, only because she fears to lose the 
whole. 

But the matter of the right of the people to demand cheap 

stage, is better set forth by the author of the pamphlet 

efore us than we can do it. He says, pp. 23, 24, 


“The constitutional rule for the establishment of the post- 
office, is as follows : 


“* Congress shall have power to — 
“Establish post-offices and post-roads.’ 


“This clause declares plainly the will of the people of the 
United States, that the federal government should be charged 
with the responsibility of furnishing the whole union with conven- 
ient and proper mail privileges — according to their reasonable 
wants and the reasonable ability of the government. This is one 
point of the ‘general welfare,’ for which we are to look to Con- 
gress, just as we look to Congress to provide for the general 
defence by means of the army and navy. It imposes no other 
restrictions in the one case than the other, as to the extent to 
which provision shall be made—the reasonable wants of the 
people, and the reasonable ability of the government. It limits 
the resources for this object to no particular branch of the 
revenue. It gives no sort of sanction to the so oft-repeated rule, 
which many suppose to be a part of the Constitution, that the 
post-office must support itself. Still less does it authorize Con- 
gress to throw all manner of burdens upon the mail, and then 
refuse to increase its usefulness as a public convenience, because 
it cannot carry all those loads. The people must have mails, and 
Congress must furnish them. To reason for or against any pro- 
posed change, on the ground that the alternative may be the 
discontinuance of public mails, the privation of this privilege to 
the people, and the winding up of the post-office system, is clearly 
inadmissible. When the government ceases to give the people 
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the privileges of the mail, the government itself will soon wind 
up, or, rather, will be taken in hand and wound up by the people, 
and set a-going again on better principles. The sole inquiry for 
Congress is, what is the best way to meet the reasonable wants of 


the people, by means within the reasonable ability of the gov- 
ernment ?” 


The reasonable wants of the people are, means of frequent 
and rapid intercourse by mail at the lowest cost that will pre- 
vent abuse, and that is, as we said, the lowest coin in use, or 
one cent; and it is within the reasonable ability of the govern- 
ment to provide this, even if it has to give up a few frigates, 
or a few regiments ; even if it has to make its half-pay officers 
work as post-masters, and its lazy soldiers trot about with mail- 
bags. The employment would be better than their present one, 
which is merely to keep their long knives sharp, and be ready 
to slay at their employers’ bidding, as the village butchers 
keep their knives ground and ready at any one’s call; with 
this difference, that the butchers slay only swine and cattle, 
while the soldiers will slay nothing meaner than men and 
Christians. 

Without going much into the details of the proposed post- 
office reform, we shall allude to two prominent features of it 
which seem the most objectionable to those not familiar with 
it. The first is the uniform rate of postage for all distances ; 
the second, the delivery at dwelling houses. 

“What!” says Mr. Holdfast, ‘‘ charge no more to carry a 
letter from Maine to Louisiana than from one village to the 
next one? ‘The thing is absurd! it is wrong!” 

Let us look at it. The post-office system is a unit. The 
mail must go from Maine to Louisiana; the great expense is 
in establishing the route and carrying the bag; and there is 
no appreciable difference between the cost of carrying one 
letter, and carrying one thousand letters, for one thousand 
letters weigh only fifteen pounds. 


“<Tt is not matter of inference, says Mr. Rowland Hill, ‘ but 
matter of fact, that the expense of the post-office is practically 
the same, whether a letter is going from London to Barnet, (11 
miles,) or from London to Edinburgh, (397 miles) ; the difference 
is not expressible in the smallest coin we have.’ The cost of 
transit from London to Edinburgh he explained to be only one 
thirty-sixth of a penny. And the average cost, per letter, of 
transportation in all the mails of the kingdom, did not differ 
materially from this. Of course, it was impossible to vary the 
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rates of postage according to distance, when the longest distance 
was but a little over one tenth of a farthing. The same reason- 
ing is obviously applicable to all the productive routes in the 
United States.” 


Mr. Leavitt thus presents the matter very forcibly. He 
says, 


“The government establishes a mail between two cities, say 
Boston and New York, which is supported by the avails of post- 
age on letters. Then it proceeds to establish a mail between 
New York and Philadelphia, which is supported by the postage 
between those places. Now, how much will it cost the govern- 
ment to carry in addition all the letters that go from Boston to 
Philadelphia, and from Philadelphia to Boston? Nothing. The 
contracts will not vary a dollar. In this manner, you may extend 
your mails from any point, wherever you find a route that will sup- 
port itself, until you reach New Orleans or Little Rock, and it is 
as plain as the multiplication table, that it will cost the government 
no more to take an individual letter from Boston to Little Rock, 
than it would to take the same letter from Boston to New York. 
The government is quite indifferent to what place you mail your 
letter, provided it be to a place which has a mail regularly run- 
ning to it.” 


“But,” says old Holdfast, ‘“‘ you must make your productive 
routes pay for the unproductive ones.” Thus out of false 
premises flow vicious consequences. ‘his fundamental error 
of supposing the post-office must support itself is the root of 
all the mischief. Speaking of the expensive routes over the 
new states, Mr. Leavitt says well, 


“The honor and interest of the nation required that as soon as 
the title to the country was settled, our citizens who were resi- 
dent there, and those who shall go to settle there, should enjoy 
the benefits of the mail. And as it was the nation’s business to 
establish the mail, it was equally the nation’s business to pay the 
expense. No man can show how it is just or reasonable, that the 
letters passing between Boston and New York should be taxed 
150 per cent. to pay the expense of a mail to Oregon, on the pre- 
text that the post-office must support itself. 


Once get rid of the false notions actually existing about the 
st-office being necessarily a self-supporting system, and view 
it as a great social machine, intended to weave a web of 
friendly and commercial intercourse between all parts of the 
country, and to promote purposes and ends the value of which 
cannot be measured by any money scale, and people will cease 
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to say, My brother in New Orleans shall pay more for a mes- 
sage, because he has the disadvantage of living further from 
the centre of the social circle than I do. 

As we remarked, the most potent enemy to this improve- 
ment will be the fear of its cost; one of the vicious brood 
of that mother of false notions — the idea that the Post-office 
must support itself. Even this, however, will disappear or be 
dwarfed into insignificance, if closely examined. What are 
the causes of the great cost of the present mede of distribu- 
tion of letters in Boston and other large cities? A spacious 
and very expensive building in the heart of the city; the fat 
perquisites of a chief, whose main business it is to see that no 
body else gets his office ; a cashier, a head clerk, and several 
other clerks, men who can command high salaries; and 
younger clerks, whose business it is to sit and wait for all the 
people to come to them and ask them, through a hole in the 
wall, if there be any letters, instead of carrying the letters to 
the thousand who have any, and letting the other ninety-nine 
thousand stay at home and mind their business. As for the 
real work of the office, it is done by simple, honest, laboring 
men, the wages paid to a dozen of whom are not equal to the 
salaries of one high non-laboring officer. Now it is evident 
that under a reformed method, by which the credit system 
should be abolished, the occupation of most of those gentle- 
men would be gone; their "i amg their journals, their blot- 
ters, their way-bills, and most of their trumpery accounts 
would be done away with; they would wipe their pens, and 
pack off to spoil paper elsewhere; and the humble laborers, 
who now work for a dollar a day, would take up the ten thou- 
sand letters which the clerks had been writing about, and run 
and deliver them quickly, and make an end of them. 

The folly and littleness of what should be called the hum- 
bug of the day, if the infinite mischief it works did not de- 
mand for it a graver name, — the credit system, — is shown 
plainly in the present post-office management. Were it not for 
the prevalence of this pestiferous system, men would not pre- 
sume to ask the government to carry a letter thousands of 
miles for ten cents, and, moreover, to give them or their cor- 
respondent credit for it. That they do this now is manifest, 
because every unpaid letter must be made account of; it 
must be stamped, it must be charged, it must be noted several 
times, and finally credited when paid, or, if payment is never 
made, go to the dead-letter office. 
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Under the present system there are nearly five millions of 
letters, newspapers, and pamphlets, mailed every year in the 
United States, upon which people refuse to pay the postage;; 
and therefore, after having been carried to every part of the 
Union, they must all be trundled back to Washington, — so 
many dead bodies, -— to be laid out in state awhile, that their 
friends may have a chance to recognize them, and finally em- 
bowelled, lest any treasure should be within them that ought 
not to be burned upon the great funeral pile on which they are 
finally to be consumed. By abolishing the credit system, about 
two hundred thousand dollars, the postage on these five mil- 
lion corpses, would be saved ; but vastly more than this by the 
great simplification of the whole postal machinery. The same 
credit system, and to the same pernicious extent, existed for- 
merly in England; indeed, vulgar people used to refuse to 
prepay their letters, upon the ground that if the government 
once got the money, the letters would not be half so well cared 
for. Now so well has the penny postage worked, that NINETY 
PER CENT. of the letters sent by mail are prepaid. 

The other feature of the proposed reform which most alarms 
conservatism is the free delivery, at people’s dwellings, of all 
stamped or prepaid letters. It was equally alarming, when 
first proposed in England ; but you would as soon make John 
Bull give up a clause of Magna Charta, as attempt now to 
take away the privilege. of free delivery of letters at houses 
and places of business. In speaking of this matter, we assume 
that letters would be almost universally prepaid; indeed we 
should be glad to have the government refuse to give credit 
upon letters, that is, to receive none but stamped and paid let- 
ters, or at least to demand five-fold more postage on letters 
that were not prepaid by stamps; so that few or none of them 
would be found.* The great difficulty then would be to fix 
upon the rate of population to the square mile which towns 
must attain, in order to have a post-office with free delivery. 
In some towns, of great extent and sparse population, it would 
be difficult to establish one. As a general rule, however, the 
number of letters to be distributed, is in direct ratio to the 
density of the population. 

As this distribution must begin with populous towns and 
cities, and cannot at first be given to townships which extend 
straggling over miles and miles of hill and dale, selfishness will 





* It is already proposed in England to require that all letters be prepaid. 
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start up and cry out against the unfairness of giving to the 
citizen what is denied to the rustic. ‘T'o be sure, Rusticus did 
not think of the privilege before ; cared not, indeed, whether 
there was any post-office or not, but now that Cit has a postman 
to call upon him, he must have one also. If, however, Reform 
must take heed to every dog that barks at her when she 
walks abroad, she might as well stay at home. The end 
aimed at is the greatest attainable good to all mankind, and 
if Rusticus does not see that whatever saves time, saves mon- 
ey, quickens intercourse, commerce, and business of all kinds 
among the central groups of men, at the same time benefits 
him, it is none the less true that it does so. 

The best way to show what would be the advantages of free 
delivery in large towns, is to set forth the actual working of 
the system elsewhere. In London there is a general post-office 
into which are received and mailed one hundred and fifty mil- 
lion letters yearly, or nearly five hundred thousand every day. 

A large proportion of these letters is for the district of 
London itself. In 1839 the letters for London itself were one 
million per month; in 1842, after the reduction of postage, 
they were two millions; in 1847 they were three millions; 
during the current year it is probable there have been nearly 
four millions; say a million a week. 

A million letters! it is very easily written or spoken, but 
does the reader get any adequate idea of the number? Did 
you ever send out a hundred notes of invitation, to be delivered 
at houses in different parts of the city? Try it, and you will 
find that it will keep one man trotting from sun to sun, even in 
a densely-peopled place like Boston ; but extend his circle to 
twelve miles, and scatter the letters over it, and it would take 
him much longer. Now give the poor fellow a million letters 
on the day that he comes of age, and send him to deliver them 
at the rate of a hundred a day, and it will take him twenty- 
seven years to doit! Yes! he will be about fifty years old, 
before he has delivered the last one, without having had leisure 
time to propose and to get married! and a large proportion 
of the people addressed will have died before the letters reach 
their dwellings. 

Now let us see how the mailing and distributing of a million 
of letters is done in London. In order to simplify the matter, 
suppose there are only a hundred thousand letters per day. 
One way to distribute them would be that which we adopt; a 
hundred thousand men and boys would trot to the general 
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post-office, in the morning, to deposit their letters; and tho 
hundred thousand persons to whom they are directed would 
come to get them, while fifty or a hundred thousand more 
would come to see if there were any for them, and go away 
empty-handed. Thus there would be three hundred thousand 
persons spending their time, and most of them travelling sev- 
eral miles to and fro, about one hundred thousand letters. 
But the way actually adopted in London is, to let the three 
hundred thousand persons stay at home and mind their busi- 
ness, and to employ a small number of active men on horse- 
back and on foot, to gather up the letters, bring them to cer- 
tain central points, and send them out again according to their 
several directions. 

In the book-stores, in the druggist’s shops, in the grocery 
stores, and in other places where men and women most do con- 
gregate, are “ receiving boxes,” to the number of 220; you 
go and drop your letter, with a penny stamp upon it, into any 
one of those, at a quarter before eight o’clock in the morning, 
and your friend, two or three miles off, receives it at ten. He 
drops his answer into the nearest box, and you receive it at 
your door, or, if you have a box at your door with an opening 
on the street, you find it dropped in there, within two hours. 
You may send off your letters at eight o’clock, at ten, at noon, 
at one, two, three, four, five, six, or eight o’clock in the after- 
noon, and have your answer back within four or five hours, or 
early the next morning, if dropped too late in the afternoon ; 
and all that is paid is the penny by yourself for your own let- 
ter, and a penny by your correspondent for his reply. 

But suppose you do not want to go out to the receiving 
office, and have no one to send; you need not do so; your 
letter will be taken from your own door. In the afternoon a 
hundred men start from different points of the circumference of 
the great circle, each one carrying a locked bag, (which can 
be unlocked only at the post-office,) with a hole in the side 
large enough to admit a letter. They walk along the streets 
ringing their bells ; they come at your beck, and you drop your 
stamped letter into the bag, paying the man his fee of one 
penny, and you may be quite sure your letter will reach the 
preavess and be mailed that evening to any part of the 

ingdom. 

It costs us in Boston more time, more labor, and therefore 
more money, to send a note from one part of the city to another, 
from the North end to the South end, than it does to send 
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a letter to New York, or even to New Orleans. We must 
have a messenger, who must run two miles and spend some 
time, perhaps, in finding the place; he must then run back 
again; and our friend, when he has got his answer ready, 
must employ not only another pair of legs, but the body, arms, 
and head, all the powers, in short, of a human being, for the 
safe conduct of a single little bit of paper. In London there 
is ever silently at work a vast machinery, which picks up a 
hundred thousand letters and brings back a hundred thousand 
answers, more swiftly, more surely, and more cheaply than we 
send a single thousand. 

But after all, perhaps, there is an objection that will occur 
to many persons as insurmountable, and that is, that even if 
we had a system of free delivery at houses, people would not 
trust to it, but still run to the post-office. So they would, 
during a little while, because it is in the very nature of things 
for most persons to suppose that what they have always done 
they must always do. ‘urn the blind mill-horse out into the 
pasture, and he will go round and round awhile as he grazes, 
but at last stand and graze at his ease. 

The best answer, however, to this objection, is the fact: 
Londoners once used to go gadding daily to the post-office, to 
get a letter, or a surly No! to their inquiry for one ; but now, 
if a man should be seen hurrying towards the centre of the 
city, and should tell his friends he was going to the general 
post-office, they would be more surprised than if he should tell 
them he was going to take the steamer for the Continent or 
the United States. 

There are many benefits arising from the method of free 
delivery at houses, which we have not time to dwell on; but 
we must allude to one, and that is, the advantage to the poor 
and humble, especially to timid females, who are now deterred 
from keeping up a correspondence with friends by the difficul- 
ties attendant upon the delivery of letters. They are often 
obliged to go a half a dozen times, and make vain inquiries 
at the post-office. They must often go in bad weather; they 
are liable to detention, to rudeness, and to a thousand vexa 
tions. We pretend that in this country one man is as good as 
another, and so we treat him, in the abstract; but we can 
easily see in how much greater esteem the rich and refined are 
really held, by supposing that a rule were passed that no let- 
ter should be delivered for any lady or gentleman at the post 
office, except to themselves personally, and that Dives should 
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not send his messenger, or have his box, any more than Laz- 
arus. 

sae apa our rich men were obliged to go and mingle in the 
crowd, and push and be pushed, and struggle up to the post- 
office window, and pay out their specie for every letter; and 
suppose their wives and daughters should have to do as the 
poor milliners and sewing women must do,— go day after day 
to the most public place in the city, and work their way through 
a bustling crowd up to a pigeon-hole in a wall, and cling on to 
it with their hands, for fear of being pushed aside ere the 
pert clerk had looked at them long enough to see whether 
they were old or young, fair or ugly, before deciding with how 
much quickness and care he should look for their letters. Let 
rich and refined ladies have to do and suffer what poor and 
humble women have to do and suffer in order to mail and re- 
ceive their letters; and we should have a post-office reform 
right speedily. 

Far be it from us to propose or desire any restriction upon 
the conveniencies of one class, because they cannot be had by 
all; but we want Dives to bring down his nose (in imagination 
merely,) upon the grindstone of reality, in order to understand 
how it actually grinds the face of the poor. 


We have thus very loosely and imperfectly jotted down 
some thoughts about the proposed post-office reform. We have 
not dwelt much upon statistics, because the financial side of 
the matter interests us much less than the moral. We have 
been willing to grant that the proposed reform would throw 
some burden upon the general treasury, though it would be 
easy to show that this would soon become very small, and per- 
haps be removed entirely. 

The reduction of postage to one cent for all distances would 
act like a premium upon writing and reading. In 1839, the 
last year of the old high system of postage in Great Britain, 
the whole number of letters mailed was seventy-nine millions. 
In 1840, the first year of the reformed system, it rose to one 
hundred and sixty-nine millions; in 1842 it exceeded two 
hundred millions, and rose steadily till it reached three hun- 
dred and twenty-two millions in 1847, and is still rising. 

The gross income, under the old system, had remained 
about stationary for nearly half a century, varying from ten 
to twelve millions of dollars. In 1839, it was little short of 
twelve millions. The sudden reduction of postage to one pen- 
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ny caused a great falling off in the net revenue, in 1841. But 
soon a flood of letters began to pour in, and the numbers in- 
creased so rapidly, without thereby materially increasing the 
expense, that in 1847 the gross income was about ten millions 
of dollars ; and during the current year, information obtained 
by Mr. Hume in official quarters assures us that it is expect- 
ed the gross revenue will equal the gross amount of postage 
in the year before the postage was reduced. 

Yes! in 1847 the post-office system of Great Britain afford- 
ed the immense facilities to which we have alluded, circulated 
over three hundred millions of letters to all parts of the king- 
dom, at a penny apiece, took up and delivered many millions 
at the very doors of the inhabitants, and not only cost the 
government nothing, but actually paid into the treasury four 
millions of dollars,” its net earnings, over and above all ex- 
penses ! 

Here is a sop for Mammon! 

In 1843, there were 24,267,552 letters circulated by mail 
in the United States, yielding the sum of $3,525,268. The 
number in 1847, under the partial reduction, was more than 
doubled, being 52,175,480, yielding $3,188,957 ; the reduc- 
tion doubling the number without sensibly increasing the ex- 
pense, and yielding almost the same revenue. 

Take fifty million as the present number of letters circulat- 
ed, and estimate the revenue at three millions of dollars, that 
is, an average of about six cents a letter. Now, if we reduce 
the postage to one cent, we must have six times as many let- 
ters, or three hundred millions yearly, to yield the same reve- 
nue. Let us see what is the probability of this being done. 
Look at Scotland: she has a population of two and a half 
millions ; her foreign and her domestic commerce are very 
limited, compared with those of the States; one would sup- 
pose the intercourse between different parts of the country 
would be less than in ours; her people are not more intelligent, 
to say the least ; and yet, under the reformed postage system, 
over twenty-eight millions of letters are circulated annually, 
or eleven letters for each inhabitant ; while we circulate less 
than three \etters per inhabitant. Now give us the cent post- 
age, and suppose that we write only eleven letters, each, 
yearly, as many as they do in Scotland, and the revenue will 
be two millions two hundred thousand dollars. But suppose, 





* Tue net revenue of the British post-office, in 1847, was £839,548, 9s. 6d. 
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as we well may, that we shall write one quarter more letters 
in proportion to our population, the revenue will then come up 
to what it now is, without materially increasing the expense. 

But there will be other sources of economy, besides the in- 
creased number of letters circulated, if the proposed reform 
should be adopted. ‘The odious franking privilege should be 
abolished at once. Suppose each member of Congress wants 
to send ten thousand letters per annum ; let Congress provide 
him with ten thousand letter stamps, and charge it in the ex- 
penses of the session. Or, if he thinks this will not be enough 
to distribute his speeches to ubiquitous Buncombe, give him 
twenty —thirty thousand, but, in the name of conscience and 
reason, set him some limit, and do not make the people pay 
high postage on their letters, that his speeches may swarm 
over the land like winged incubi. 

Serve presidents and secretaries in the same way ; limit 
them somewhere. Let the rule be imperative and universal ; 
let not even ex-presidentesses escape it. Give them stamps, 
as many as you choose, only let it be a specific charge upon 
the treasury. Give them even a hundred thousand, and let 
them sell them, if they will, it will not be worse than selling 
human flesh, as one of them does ! 

We have already alluded to the saving of the present loss 
upon dead letters ; that on dead newspapers would be equally 
great, nay! it would be far greater, if we take the cost of 
transportation into the account. Under the present system, 
millions of newspapers and pamphlets are carried by mail 
to all parts of the country and left uncalled for, because the 
consignees will not pay the postage. Once require prepay- 
ment, and men will cease to put valueless papers into the mail. 

Another saving would be made by a reduction of the cost of 
rail-road transportation. At present the enormous sum charged 
by rail-road corporations for carrying the mails is clear profit, 
for it costs next to nothing more to take a mail along m the 
cars, than to send them without it. ‘The stockholder in a 
rail-road company now “ goes shares” with the government 
in the black mail levied upon letters. You may send a man 
from Boston to Philadelphia with five thousand letters in 
his trunk, and it will cost you but ten dollars, board and 
lodging included ; that is, a mill a letter. But government 
steps up and says, “ Stop, friend, you are smuggling. You 
must put those letters into my bag, and pay ten cents for each 
one, or five hundred dollars for the whole.” The rail-road 
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director witnesses this doing, and straightway steps up to the 
government and says, ‘‘ Stop, old gentleman, since you get five 
hundred dollars for carrying that bag, you don’t suppose I am 
fool enough to take it on board my cars at the same rate that 
I take a bag of common merchandise ; you must pay me many 
fold more,—you must pay, not in proportion to what the 
freight is worth, but in proportion to what you get.” The 
government blusters and threatens prosecution, but finally, 
thinking the less stir is made the better, it yields and shares 
part of its plunder with the company. 

There can be no doubt that if proper reforms were made, 
and the post-office were regarded as a great social machinery 
for promoting the intellectual, moral, and material interests of 
the people, rail-road corporations, soulless as they are supposed 
to be, would codperate with government to facilitate its work- 
ing. So it would be in a hundred other ways, and unthought- 
of savings would be made. 

This, then, is the one thing wanting —a right understanding 
of the great capacities of the post-office system. A moral age 
will make it as efficient a moral agent as a commercial age 
makes it an efficient commercial agent. ‘T’o indulge in specu- 
lations about what would be the effect of developing all the 
latent force of this powerful agency, and yoking it into the 
cause of true reform, would swell this article to a volume. 
We cannot close, however, without alluding to one benignant 
feature which we discover already in the misty future; and 
that is, AN OceAN Cent PostacE! 

Let us first consider ocean postage as it is now usually re- 
garded —it will give us a fair view of the spirit of commerce. 
Then let us look upon it as it will be regarded by and by — it 
will give us a faint idea of the spirit of beneficence. 

Millions of men have torn themselves from the land of their 
birth, and the homes of their youth, and planted themselves in 
America. The heartstrings, however, are not like the tree’s 
roots; they will stretch around the globe without breaking ; and 
thoughts and affections will fly from end to end quicker than 
the lightning flashes along the wire. But parted hearts must 
have more than thoughts and wishes to satisfy their yearnings; 
there must be words and signs of love. Then Mammon looks 
on, and says, ‘* Lo! these millions here would send messages 
to those millions there, let us carry them and make great gain 
thereon.” So his servant, Commerce, says to the people, ‘I 
will take your merchandise cheaply; I will carry a hundred 
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pounds of paper across the Atlantic for a dollar; but if the 
sheets of that paper are inscribed with any messages of love 
or business, you must pay me four hundred dollars, though 
the weight be not an ounce greater.’”’ And, moreover, when 
those sheets are landed, the government, that would have 
charged but one dollar duty for the whole, while they remained 
blank paper, now that they are made pregnant by the pen with 
thought and feeling, straightway lays upon them a tax of siz 
hundred dollars.” 

For a hundred pounds of blank paper two dollars, for a 
hundred pounds of letters one thousand dollars! such is the 
spirit of to-day. 

Now how does hope whisper to us that it will be by and by, 
when our population reaches a hundred millions? Our coun- 
try, lying as it were in the great pathway of the nations 
around the globe, with two hundred million Europeans on the 
right hand, and five hundred million Asiatics on the left, will 
be the centre of a mighty intercourse among men. Then 
will swift steamers arrive and depart daily from either shore, 
scouring the Atlantic and the Pacific. Then may the German 
mother, on the banks of the Rhine, receive, by help of tele- 
graph and steam, tidings from her son, on the banks of the 
Missouri, in a week. Then there will be a Universal Post, 
established not in the spirit of rivalry or of gain, but in the 
spirit of enlightened wisdom, that will strive to multiply and to 
strengthen all the bonds of Christian union in the great human 
family; and that will no more put a tax upon letters than upon 
school-houses or upon churches. 

Sapient conservatism will call all this very visionary, as 
sapient Dyonisius only ten years ago call the project of ocean 
steam navigation visionary ; and sapient every body, only ten 
moons ago, called the project of sending a message to New 
York and getting an answer back in ten minutes, yery vision- 
ary ; but never mind; there is that in humanity which will 
carry it forward, and drag with it all who hold back. Doubt 
ers are damned in that they have not the happy visions of the 
believer. 





* This calculation is based upon the old rate of six cents for ship letters. 
If letters are sent by mail across the Atlantic, the minimun price is twenty-five 
cents, owing, however, to disgraceful squabbles between the governments of 
Great Britain and the United States. Even this privilege is now suspended, 
and we have inland postage added. 
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Art. VII,—THE FREE SOIL PARTY AND THE 
LATE ELECTION. 


Since the publication of our last number the people of the 
United States have chosen an officer who for the next four 
years will have more power than any monarch of Europe; 
yet three years ago he was scarcely known out of the army 
in Florida, and even now has appeared only in the character 
of a successful general. His supporters at the North intend, 
by means of his election, to change the entire commercial pol- 
icy of the country, and perhaps, also, its financial policy ; they 
contemplate, or profess to contemplate, a great change. Yet 
the election has been effected without tumult or noise; not a 
soldier has drawn his bayonet; scarcely has a constable needed 
his official rod to keep order withal. In Europe, at the same 
time, the beginning of a change in the national dynasty or 
the national policy is only attempted by violence, by soldiers 
with arms ready for fight, by battle and murder. One day or 
angther men will be wise enough to see the cause of this differ- 
ence, and insular statesmen in England, who now sneer at the 
new government in America, may learn that Democracy has 
at least one quality — that of respecting Law and Order, and 
may live to see ours the oldest government in the whole Can- 
casian race. 

Since the election is now over, it is worth while to look a 
moment at the politics and political parties of the country, 
that we may gain wisdom for the future, and perhaps hope ; 
at any rate, may see the actual condition of things. Each 
political party is based on an Idea,—a Truth, —or an Inter- 
est. It commonly happens that the Idea is represented as 
an Interest, and the Interest as an Idea, before either becomes 
the foundation of a large party. Now when a new Idea is in- 
troduced to any party, or applied to any institution, if it be 
only auxiliary to the old doctrines incarnated therein, a regu- 
lar growth and new development take place; but when the new 
Idea is hostile to the old, the development takes place under 
the form of a revolution, and that will be greater or less in 
proportion to the difference between the new Idea and the old 
doctrine ; in proportion to their relative strength and value. 
As Aristotle said of seditions, a revolution comes on slight 
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occasions, but not of slight causes ;* the Occasion may be ob- 
vious and obviously trivial, but the Cause obscure and great. 
The Occasion of the French Revolution of 1848 was afforded 
by the attempt of the king to prevent a certain public dinner: 
he had a legal right to prevent it. The Cause of the Revolu- 
tion was a little different, but some men in America and Eng- 
land, at first, scarcely looked beyond the occasion, and, taking 
that for the cause, thought the Frenchmen fools to make so 
much ado about a trifle, and that they had better eat their 
soupe maigre at home, and let their victuals stop their mouths. 
The Occasion of the American Revolution may be found in the 
Stamp-Act, or the Sugar-Act, the Writs of Assistance, or the 
Boston Port-Bill; some men, even now, see no further, and 
logically conclude the colonists made a mistake, because for a 
dozen years they were far worse off than before the ‘ Rebel- 
lion,” and have never been so lightly taxed since. Such men 
do not see the Cause of the Revolution, which was not an un- 
willingness to pay taxes, but a determination to govern them- 
selves. 

At the present day it is plain that a revolution, neither 
slow nor silent, is taking place in the political parties of Amer- 
ica. The occasion thereof is the nomination of a man for the 
presidency who has no political or civil experience, but who has 
three qualities that are important in the eyes of the leading 
men who have supported and pushed him forward: —one is 
that he is an eminent slave holder, whose interests and accord- 
ingly whose ideas are identical with those of the slave-holders ; 
the next, that he is not hostile to the doctrines of northern 
manufacturers respecting a protective tariff; and the third, 
that he is an eminent and very successful military commander. 
The last is an Accidental Quality, and it is not to be supposed 
that the intelligent and influential men at the North and South 
who have promoted his election, value him any more on that 
account, or think that mere military success fits him for his 
high office, and enables him to settle the complicated difficul- 
ties of a modern state. They must know better; but they 
must have known that many men of little intelligence are so 
taken with military glory that they will ask for no more in 
their hero; it was foreseen, also, that honest and intelligent 
men of all parties would give him their vote because he had 





* Tiyvovra pév obv ai ordoete ob repi puxpOv GAA’ Ex puxcdy, oracugover de 
mepi peyaAwy, — Aristotle’s Polit., Lib. V., Chap. 4, §1. 
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never been mixed up with the intrigues of political life. Thus 
“* far-sighted” politicians of the North and South saw that he 
might be elected, and then might serve the purposes of the 
slave-holder, or the manufacturer of the North. ‘The military 
success uf General Taylor, an accidental merit, was only the 
occasion of his nomination by the Whigs; his Substantial 
Merit was found in the fact that he was supposed (or known) 
to be favorable to the “ peculiar institution” of the South 
and the protective policy of the manufacturers at the North: 
this was the cause of his formal nomination by the Whig con- 
vention of Philadelphia, and his real nomination by members 
of the Whig party at Washington. The men of property at 
the South wanted an extension of slavery; the men of prop- 
erty at the North, a high protective tariff, and it was thought 
General T'aylor could serve both purposes, and promote the 
interests of the North and South. 

Such is the occasion of the revolution in political parties: 
the cause is the introduction of a New Idea into these parties 
entirely hostile to some of their former doctrines. In the elec- 
tioneering contest the new Idea was represented by the words 
“Free Soil.” For present practice it takes a negative form ; 
** No more Slave States, no more Slave Territory,” is the mot- 
to. But these words and this motto do not adequately repre- 
sent the Idea, only so much thereof as has been needful in the 
present crisis. 

Before now there has been much in the political history of 
America to provoke the resentment of the North. England 
has been ruled by various dynasties; the American chair has 
been chiefly occupied by the Southern House, the Dynasty of 
Slave-holders: now and then a member of the Northern House 
has sat on that seat, but commonly it has been a ‘ Northern 
Man with Southern principles,’ never a man with Mind to see 
the great Idea of America, and Will to carry it out in action. 
Still the Spirit of Liberty has not died out of the North; the 
attempt to put an eighth slave-holder in the chair of “ the 
model Republic” gave occasion for that spirit to act again. 

The new Idea is not hostile to the distinctive doctrine of 
either political party ;— neither to Free Trade nor to Protec- 
tion; so it makes no revolution in respect to them — it is neu- 
tral and leaves both as it found them. It is not hostile to the 
General Theory of the American State, so it makes no revo- 
lution there ; this Idea is assumed as self-evident in the Decla- 
ration of Independence. It is not inimical to the theory of 
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the Constitution of the United States as set forth in the pream- 
ble thereto, where the design of the Constitution is declared to 
be “to form a more perfect union, establish justice, ensure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity.” 

There are clauses in the Constitution which are exceptions 
to its theory, and hostile to the design mentioned above ; to 
such this Idea will one day prove itself utterly at variance, as 
it is now plainly hostile to one part of the practice of the 
American government, and that of both the parties. 

We have had several political parties since the Revolution : 
the Federalists and Anti-Federalists, — the latter shading off 
into Republicans, Democrats, and Locofocos; the former 
tapering into modern Whigs, in which guise some of their 
fathers would scarcely recognize the family type. We have 
had a Protective party and an Anti-Protective party ; once 
there was a Free-trade party, which no longer appears in 
politics. There has been a National Bank party, which seems 
to have gone to the realm of things lost on earth. In the 
rise and fall of these parties, several dramas, tragic and 
comic, have been performed on the American boards, where 
‘one man in his time plays many parts,” and stout represent- 
atives of the Hartford Convention find themselves on the same 
side with worshippers of the Gerrymander, and shouting the 
same cry. It is kindly ordered that memory should be so 
short and brass so common. None of the old parties is likely 
to return; the living have buried the dead. “ We are all 
Federalists,” said Mr. Jefferson, “* we are all Democrats,” 
and truly, so far as old questions are concerned. It is well 
known that the present representatives of the old Federal 
party have abjured the commercial theory of their predeces- 
sors; and the men who were * Jacobins”’ at the beginning of 
the century, curse the new French Revolution by their gods. 
At the presidential election of 1840, there were but two par- 
ties in the field — Democrats and Whigs. As they both sur- 
vive, it is well to see what Interests or what Ideas they 
represent. 

They differ accidentally in the possession and the desire of 
power; in the fact that the former took the initiative in 
annexing Texas and in making the Mexican War, while the 
latter only pretended to oppose either, but zealously and con- 
clusively codperated in both. Then, again, the Democratic 
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party sustain the Sub-treasury system, insisting that the gov- 
ernment shall not interfere with banking, shall keep its own 
deposits, and give and take only specie in its business with 
the people. The Whig party, if we understand it, has not of 
late developed any distinctive doctrine on the subject of money 
and financial operations, but only complained of the action of 
the Sub-treasury ; yet, as it sustained the late Bank of the 
United States, and appropriately followed as chief mourner at 
the funeral thereof, uttering dreadful lamentations and proph- 
ecies which Time has not seen fit to accomplish, it still keeps 
up a show of differing from the Democrats on this matter. 
These are only Accidental or Historical differences, which do 
not practically affect the politics of the nation to any great 
degree. 

The Substantial difference between the two is this: the 
Whigs desire a tariff of duties which shall directly and inten- 
tionally protect American Industry, or, as we understand it, 
shall directly and intentionally protect Manufacturing Indus- 
try, while the commercial and agricultural interests are to 
be protected indirectly, not as if they were valuable in them- 
selves, but were a collateral security to the manufacturing 
interest: a special protection is desired for the great manu- 
factures, which are usually conducted by large capitalists — 
such as the manufacture of wool, iron, and cotton. On the 
other hand, the Democrats disclaim all direct protection of any 
special interest, but, by raising the national revenue from the 
imports of the nation, actually afford a protection to the arti- 
cles of domestic origin to the extent of the national revenue, 
and much more. That is the substantial difference between the 
two parties —one which has been much insisted on at the late 
election, especially at the North. 

Is this difference of any practical importance at the present 
moment? ‘There are two methods of raising the revenue of a 
country: first, by Direct Taxation, —a direct tax on the per- 
son, a direct tax on the property ; second, by Indirect Tax- 
ation. ‘To a simple-minded man Direct Taxation seems the 
only just and equal mode of collecting the public revenue: the 
rich man pays in proportion to his much, the poor to his little. 
This is so just and obvious, that it is the only method resorted 
to, in towns of the North, for raising their revenue. But 
while it requires very little common-sense and virtue to appre- 
ciate this plan in a town, it seems to require a good deal to 
endure it ina nation. The four direct taxes levied by the 
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American government since 1787 have been imperfectly col- 
lected, and only with great difficulty and long delay. ‘To 
avoid this difficulty, the government resorts to various indirect 
modes of taxation, and collects the greater part of its revenue 
from the imports which reach our shores. In this way a man’s 
national tax is not directly in proportion to his wealth, but 
directly in proportion to his consumption of imported goods, 
or directly to that of domestic goods, whose price is enhanced 
by the duties laid on the foreign article. So it may happen 
that an Irish laborer, with a dozen children, pays a larger 
national tax than a millionaire who sees fit to live in a miserly 
style ; besides, no one knows when he pays or what. At first 
it seems as if the indirect mode of taxation made the burthen 
light, but in the end it does not always prove so. The remote 
effect thereof is sometimes remarkable. The tax of one per 
cent. levied in Massachusetts on articles sold by auction, has 
produced some results not at all anticipated. 

Now since neither party ventures to suggest direct taxation, 
the actual question between the two is not between Free-trade 
and Protection, but only between a Protective and a Revenue 
tariff. So the real and practical question between them is this: 
Shall there be a high tariff or a low one? Now at first sight 
a man not in favor of free trade might think the present tariff 
gave sufficient protection to those great manufactures of wool, 
cotton, and iron, and as much as was reasonable. But the 
present duty is perhaps scarcely adequate to meet the expenses 
of the nation, for with new territory new expenses must come; 
there is a large debt to be discharged, its interest to be paid; 
large sums will be demanded as pensions for the soldiers. 
Since these things are so, it is but reasonable to conclude that 
under the administration of the Whigs or Democrats a pretty 
high tariff of duties will continue for some years to come. So 
the great and substantial difference between the two parties 
ceases to be of any great and substantial importance. 

In the mean time another party rises up, representing nei- 
ther of these interests; without developing any peculiar views 
relative to Trade or Finance, it proclaims the doctrine that 
there must be no more slave territory, and no more slave 
states. his doctrine is of great practical importance, and 
one in which the Free-soil party differs substantially from both 
the other parties. The Idea on which the party rests is not 
new ; it does not appear that the men who framed the Consti- 
tution, or the people who accepted it, ever contemplated the 
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extension of slavery beyond the limits of the United States at 
that time; had such a proposition been then made, it would 
have been ‘indignantly rejected by both. The principle of the 
Wilmot Proviso boasts the same origin as the Declaration of 
Independence. The state of feeling at the North occasioned 
by the Missouri Compromise is well known, but after that 
there was no political party opposed to slavery. No President 
has been hostile to it; no Cabinet; no Congress. In 1805, 
Mr. Pickering, a Senator from Massachusetts, brought forward 
his bill for amending the Constitution so that slaves should not 
form part of the basis of representation; but it fell to the 
ground, and not to be lifted up by his successors for years to 
come. The refusal of John Quincy Adams, while President, 
to recognize the independence of Hayti, and his efforts to favor 
the Slave Power, excited no remark. In 1844, for the first 
time the anti-slavery votes began seriously to affect the presi- 
dential election. At that time the Whigs had nominated as 
their candidate a man of great powers, of popular manners, 
the friend of Northern industry, but still more the friend of 
Southern slavery, and more directly identified with that than 
any man in so high a latitude. The result of the anti-slavery 
votes is well known. The bitterest reproaches have been 
heaped on the men who voted against him as the incarnation 
of the Slave Power; the annexation of Texas, though accom- 
plished by a Whig Senate, and the Mexican War, though only 
sixteen members of Congress voted against it, have both been 
laid to their charge ; and some have even affected to wonder 
that men conscientiously opposed to slavery could not forget 
their principle for the sake of their party, and put a most 
decided slave-holder,— who had treated not only them but 
their cause with scorn and contempt,—in the highest place 
of power. 

The Whig party renewed its attempt to place a slave-holder 
in the President’s chair, at a time when all Europe rises to 
end for ever the tyranny of man. General Taylor was partic- 
ularly obnoxious to the arti-slavery men. He is a slave-holder, 
holding one or two hundred men in bondage, and enlarging 
that number by recent purchases ; he employs them in the 
worst kind of slave-labor—the manufacture of sugar; he 
leaves them to the mercy of overseers, the dregs and refuse of 
mankind ; he has just returned from a war undertaken for the 
extension of slavery ; he is a Southern man with Southern 
interests, and opinions favorable to slavery, and is uniformly 
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represented by his supporters at the South as decidedly op- 
posed to the Wilmot Proviso, and in favor of the extension of 
slavery. We know this has been denied at the North ; but 
the testimony of the South settles the question. The conven- 
tion of Democrats in South Carolina, when they also nomi- 
nated him, said well, “* His interests are our interests; . . 
. . We know that on this great, paramount, and leading 
queston of the rights of the South [to extend slavery over the 
new territory] he is for us and he is with us.’ Said a news- 
paper in his own state, ‘‘ General Taylor is from birth, asso- 
ciation, and conviction, identified with the South and her 
institutions, being one of the most extensive slave-holders in 
Louisiana, and supported by the slave-holding interest; is 
opposed to the Wilmot Proviso, and in favor of procuring the 
privilege to the owners of slaves to remove with them to newly 
acquired territory.” 

The Southerners evidently thought the crisis an important 
one. The following is from the distinguished Whig Senator, 
Mr. Berrien. 


“T consider it the most important presidential election, espec- 
ially to Southern men, which has occurred since the foundation 
of the government. 

“ We have great and important interests at stake. If we fail to 
sustain them now, we may be forced too soon to decide whether 
we will remain in the Union, at the mercy of a band of fanatics or 
political jugglers, or reluctantly retire from it for the preservation 
of our domestic institutions and all our rights as freemen If we 
are united, we can sustain them; if we divide on the old party 
issues, we must be victims. 

“ With a heart devoted to their interests on this great question, 
and without respect to party, I implore my fellow-citizens of 
Georgia, Whig and Democratic, to forget for the time their party 
divisions: to know each other only as Southern men: to act upon 
the truism uttered by Mr. Calhoun, that on this vital question, — 
the preservation of our domestic institutions, — the Southern man 
who is furthest from us is nearer to us than any Northern man 
can be; that General Taylor is identified with us in feeling and 
interest, was born in a slave-holding state, educated in a slave- 
holding state, is himself a slave-holder ; that his slave property 
constitutes the means of support to himself and family; that he 
cannot desert us without sacrificing his interest, his principles, the 
habits and feelings of his life; and that with him, therefore, our 
institutions are safe. I beseech them, therefore, from the love 
which they bear to our noble state, to rally under the banner of 
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Zachary Taylor, and with one united voice to send him by acela- 
mation to the executive chair.” 


Now there have always been men in America who were 
opposed to the extension and the very existence of slavery ; in 
1787, the best and the most celebrated statesmen were pub- 
licly active on that side. Some thought slavery a sin, others 
a mistake, but nearly all in the Convention thought it an 
error. South Carolina and Georgia were the only states thor- 
oughly devoted to slavery at that time. They threatened to 
withdraw from the Union if it were not sufficiently respected 
in the new Constitution. If the other states had said, ‘‘ You 
may go, soon as you like, for hitherto you have been only a 
curse to us and done little but brag,”’ it would have been bet- 


ter for us all. However, partly for the sake of keeping the 
peace, and perhaps still more for the purpose of making 
money by certain concessions of the South, the North granted 
the Southern demands. After the adoption of the Constitution 
the anti-slavery spirit cooled down; other matters occupied 
the public mind. The long disasters of Europe ; the alarm of 
the English party, who feared their sons should be “ conscripts 


in the armies of Napoleon,” and the violence of the French 
party, who were ready to compromise the dignity of the 
nation and add new elements to the confusion in Europe ; the 
subsequent conflict with England, and then the efforts to 
restore the national character and improve our material con- 
dition, — these occupied the thought of the nation till the 
Missouri Compromise again disturbed the public mind. But 
that was soon forgotten ; little was said about slavery. In the 
eighteenth century it was discussed in the colleges and news- 
papers, even in the pulpits of the North; but in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth, little was heard of it. Manufac- 
tures got established at the North and protected by duties ; at 
the South cotton was cultivated with profit, and a heavy duty 
protected the slave-grown sugar of Louisiana. The pecuniary 
interests of North and South became closely connected, and 
both seemed dependent on the peaceable continuance of sla- 
very. Little was said against it, little thought, and nothing 
done. Southern masters voluntarily brought their slaves to 
New England and took them back, no one offering the African 
the conventional shelter of the law, not to speak of the natural 
shelter of Justice. We well remember the complamt made 
somewhat later, when a judge decided that a slave brought 
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here by his master’s consent became from that moment free! 
But where sin abounded grace doth much more abound. There 
rose up one man who would not compromise, nor be silent, — 
who would be heard. He spoke of the evil, spoke of the Sin 
—for all true Reforms are bottomed on Religion, and while 
they seem adverse to many Interests, yet represent the Idea 
of the Eternal. He found a few others, a very few, and 
began the anti-slavery movement. The ‘“ platform” of the 
new party was not an Interest, but an Idea— that “all men 
are created equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain 
Unalienable Rights.” Every Truth is also a Fact ; this was 
a Fact of Human Consciousness and a Truth of Necessity. 
The time has not come to write the history of the abolition- 
ists, — other deeds must come before words; but we cannot 
forbear quoting the testimony of one witness as to the state of 
anti-slavery feeling in New England in 1851. It is the late 
Hon. Harrison Gray Otis, a former mayor of Boston, who speaks. 


“The first information received by me of a disposition to agitate 
this subject in our state, was from the Governors of Virginia and 
Georgia, severally remonstrating against an incendiary newspaper 
published in Boston, and, as they alleged, thrown broadcast among 
their plantations, inciting to insurrection and its horrid results. It 
appeared, on inquiry, that no member of the city government [of 
Boston ] had ever heard of the publication. Sometime afterwards 
it was reported to me by the city officers, that they had ferreted 
out the paper and its editor; that his office was an obscure hole, 
his only visible auxiliary a negro boy, and his supporters a very 
few insignificant persons of all colors. This information 
I communicated to the above named Governors, with an assurance 
of my belief that the new fanaticism had not made, nor was likely 
to make, proselytes among the respectable classes of our people.” 


Such was the state of things in 1831. Anti-slavery had 
“an obscure hole”’ for its head-quarters; the one agitator, 
who had filled the two doughty governors of Virginia and 
Georgia with uncomfortable forebodings, had “a negro boy” 
‘for his only visible auxiliary,” and none of the respectable 
men of Boston had heard of the hole, of the agitator, of the 
negro boy, or even of the agitation. One thing must be true, 
—either the man and the boy were pretty vigorous, or else 
there was a great Truth in that obscure hole; for in spite of 
the governors and the mayors, spite of the many able men in 
the South and the North, spite, also, of the wealth and respect- 
ability of the whole land—it is a plain case that the aboli- 
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tionists have shaken the nation, and their Idea is toe Idea of 
the time, and the party which shall warmly welcome that is 
destined before long to override all the other parties. 

One thing must be said of the leaders of the antislavery 
movement: they asked for nothing but Justice; not Justice for 
themselves, — they were not Socratic enough to ask that, — 
but only Justice for the slave, and to obtain that they forsook 
all that human hearts most love. It is rather a cheap courage 
which fought at Monterey and Palo Alto—a bravery that can 
be bought for ten dollars a month; the patriotism which hur- 
ras for ‘our side,’ which makes speeches at Faneuil Hall, 
nay, which carries torch-lights in a procession, is not the very 
loftiest kind of patriotism; even the man who stands up at 
the stake, and in one brief hour of agony anticipates the long 
torment of disease, does not endure the hardest but only the 
most obvious kind of martyrdom. But when a man for con- 
science’ sake leaves a calling that would ensure him bread and 
respectability, when he abjures the opinions which give him the 
esteem of honorable men; when for the sake of Truth and 
Justice he devotes himself to liberating the most abused and 
despised class of men, solely because they are men and broth- 
ers ; when he thus steps forth in front of the world and en 
counters poverty and neglect, the scorn, the loathing, and the 
contempt of mankind — why there is something not very com- 
mon in that. There was once a man who had not where to 
lay his head, who was born in “an obscure hole” and had 
not even a negro boy for his “ auxiliary ;”’ who all his Jife 
lived with most obscure persons— eating and drinking with 
publicans and sinners ; who found no favor with mayors or gov- 
ernors, and yet has had some influence on the history of the 
world. When intelligent men mock at small beginnings, it is 
surprising they cannot remember that the greatest institutions 
have had their times which tried men’s souls, and that they 
who have done all the noblest and best work of mankind, 
sometimes forgot self-interest in looking at a great ‘Truth, and 
though they had not always even a negro boy to help them or 
an obscure hole to lay their heads in, yet found the might of 
the universe was on the side of Right and themselves Workers 
with God! 

The abolitionists did not aim to found a political party; they 
set forth an Idea. If they had set up the Interest of the 
Whigs or the Democrats, the manufacturers or the merchants, 
they might have formed a party and had a high place in it, 
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with money, ease, social rank and a great name—=in the party 
newspapers. Some of them had political talents, Ideas more 
than enough, the power of organizing men, the skill to manage 
them, and a genius for eloquence. With such talents it de- 
mands not a little manliness to keep out of politics and in the 
Truth. 

To found a political party there is no need of a great moral 
Idea; the Whig party has had none such this long time ; the 
Democratic party pretends to none and acts on none; each 
represents an Interest which can be estimated in dollars ; nei- 
ther seems to see that behind questions of political economy 
there is a question of political morality, and the welfare of 
the nation depends on the answer we shall give! So long as 
the abolitionists had nothing but an Idea, and but few men had 
that, there was no inducement for the common run of poiiti- 
cians to join them ; they could make nothing by it—so nothing 
of it. The Guardians of Education, the Trustees of the Pop- 
ular Religion, did not like to invest in such funds. But still 
the Idea went on, spite of the most entire, the most bitter, the 
most heartless and unrelenting opposition ever known in Amer- 
ica. No men were ever hated as the abolitionists; political 
parties have joined to despise and sectarian churches to curse 
them. Yet the Idea has gone on, till now all that is most pious 
in the sects, most patriotic in the parties; all that is most 
Christian in modern philanthropy, is on its side. It has some 
representative in almost every family, save here and there one 
whose God is Mammon alone, where the parents are antedilu- 
vian and the children born old and conservative, with no facul- 
ty but memory to bind them to mankind. It has its spokes- 
men in the House and the Senate. The tide rises and swells, 
and the compact wall of the Whig party, the tall ramparts 
of the Democrats, are beginning to “‘ cave in.” 

As the Idea has gained ground men have begun to sce that 
an Interest was connected with it, and begun to look after 
that. One thing the North knows well—the art of calcula- 
tion, and of cyphering. So it begins to ask questions as to 
the positive and comparative influence of the Slave Power on 
the country: who fought the Revolution? — why the North, 
furnishing the money and the men, Massachusetts alone send- 
ing fourteen thousand soldiers more than all the present slave 
states. Who pays the national taxes? the North, for the slaves 
pay but a trifle. Who owns the greater part of the property— 
the mills, the shops, the ships? the North. Who writes the 
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books — the histories, poems, philosophies, works of science, 
even the sermons and commentaries on the Bible? still the 
North. Who sends their children to school and college? the 
North. Who builds the churches; who founds the Bible-soci- 
eties, Education-societies, missionary-societies — the thousand 
and one institutions for making men better and better off? 
why the North. Ina word, who is it that in seventy years 
has made the nation great, rich, and famous for her Ideas and 
their success all over the world? The answer is— still the 
North, the North. 

Well, says the calculator, but who has the offices of the na- 
tion? the South. Who has filled the presidential chair forty- 
eight years out of sixty? nobody but slave-holders. Who has 
held the chief posts of honor? the South. Who occupy the 
chief offices in the army and navy? the South. Who in- 
creases the cost of the post-office and pays so litttle of its ex- 
pense ?* the South. Who is most blustering and disposed to 
hy ? the South. Who made the Mexican war? the 

outh. Who sets at nought the Constitution? the South. 
Who would bring the greatest peril in case of war with a 
strong enemy? why the South, the South! But what is the 
South most noted for abroad? for her three million slaves ; — 
and the North? for her wealth, freedom, education, religion! 

Then the calculator begins to remember past times — opens 
the account-books and turns back to old charges: five slaves 
count the same as three freemen, and the three million slaves, 
which at home are nothing but property, entitle their owners 
to as many Representatives in Congress as are now sent by all 
the one million eight hundred thousand freemen who make the 
entire population of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, and Massachusetts, and have created a vast amount of 
property worth more than all the slave states put together! 
Then the North must deliver up the fugitive slaves, and Ohio 


* The following table shows the facts of the case: — 


Cost of post-office in slave states for | Cost of post-office in free states for 
the year ending July Ist, 1847, the year ending July Ist, 1847, 

$1,318,541 $1,038,219 

Receipts from post-office, 624,380 Receipts from post-office, 1,459,631 


So the Southern post-office cost the nation $694,161, and the Northern post- 
office paid the nation $421,412, making a difference of $1,115,573 against the 
uth. 
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of Florida, and will out of Texas; she makes slavery perpetu- 
al in both, she is always bragging as if she made the Revolu- 
tion, while she only laid the Embargo, and made the late war 
with England, — but that is going further back than is needful. 
The South imprisons our colored sailors in her ports, contrary 
to Justice, and even contrary to the Constitution. She drove 
our commissioners out of South Carolina and Louisiana, when 
they were sent to look into the matter and legally seek for re- 
dress. She affronts the world with a most odious despotism, 
and tried to make England return her runaway slaves, making 
the nation a reproach before the world ; she insists on kidnap- 
ping men even in Boston; she declares that we shall not abol- 
ish slavery in the capital of the Union; that she will extend 
it in spite of us from sea to sea; she annexed Texas for a 
slave-pasture, and then made the Mexican war to enlarge that 
pasture, but the North must pay for it; she treads the Consti- 
tution under her feet, the North under her feet, Justice and 
the Unalienable Rights of Man under her feet. 

The North has charged all these items and many more ; now 
they are brought up for settlement, and, if not cancelled, will 
not be forgot till the Muse of History gives up the ghost. The 
North has the American sentiment, the American Idea, puts 
the man before the dollar— counting man the Substance, 
property the Accident. The sentiment and Idea of liberty 
are bottomed on Christianity, as that on Human Nature ; they 
are quite sure to prevail; the spirit of the nation is on their 
side — the spirit of the age and the Everlasting Right. 

It is instructive to see how the political parties have hither- 
to kept clear of anti-slavery. It is ‘‘no part of the Whig doc- 
trine ;”’ the Democrats abhor it. Mr. Webster, it is true, once 
claimed the Wilmot Proviso as his thunder, but he cannot 
wield it, and so it slips out of his hands, and runs round to the 
chair of his brother senator from New Hampshire. No leading 
mer in America has ever been a leader against slavery. 

ven Mr. Adams only went as he was pushed. True, among 
the Whigs there are Giddings, Palfrey, Tuck, and Mann ; — 
among the Democrats there is Hale, and a few others; but 
what are they among so many? ‘The members of the family 
of Truth are unpopular, they make excellent servants but hard 
masters ; while the members of the Family of Interest are all 
respectable; they are the best company in the world; their liv- 
ery is attractive; their motto, “the aimighty dollar,” is a pass- 
port everywhere. Now it happens that some of the more ad- 
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vanced members of the family of Truth fight their way into 
“¢ good society,” and make matrimonial alliances with some of 
the poor relations of the family of Interest. Straightway they 
become respectable; the church publishes the bans; the mar- 
riage is solemnized in the most Christian form ; the attorney de- 
clares it legal. So the Gospel and Law are satisfied, Truth and 
Interest made one, and many persons after this alliance may be 
seen in the company of Truth who before knew not of her exist- 
ence. The Free Soil party has grown out of the anti-slavery 
movement. It will have no more slave territory, but does not 
touch slavery in the states, or between them, and says nothing 
against the compromises of the Constitution, — the time has 
not come for that. The party has been organized in haste, 
and is composed, as are all parties, of most discordant materi- 
als, some of its members seeming hardly familiar with the Idea; 
some are not yet emancipated from old prejudices, old methods 
of action, and old interests; but the greater part seem hostile 
to slavery in all its forms. The immediate triumph of this 
new party is not to be looked for; not desirable. In Massa- 
chusetts they have gained large numbers in a very short 
period, and under every disadvantage. What their future 
history is to be we will not now attempt to conjecture ; but this 
is plain, that they cannot remain long in their present position, 
—either they will go back, and, after due penance, receive 
political absolution from the church of the Whigs, or the Dem- 
ocrats,— and this seems impossible, —or else they must go 
forward where the Idea of justice impels them. One day the 
motto ‘‘ no more slave territory ”’ will give place to this: “ no 
slavery in America.”’ ‘The revolution in Ideas is not over till 
that is done, nor the corresponding revolution in deeds while 
a single slave remains in America. A man who studies the 
great movements of mankind feels sure that that day is not 
far off; that no combination of northern and southern interest, 
no declamation, no violence, no love of money, no party zeal, 
no fraud and no lies, no compromise, can long put off the time. 
Bad passions will ere long league with the holiest love of 
Right, and that wickedness may be put down with the strong 
hand which might easily be ended at little cost and without 
any violence, even of speech. One day the Democratic party 
of the North will remember the grievances which they have 
suffered from the South, and, if they embrace the Idea of 
Freedom, no constitutional scruple will long hold them from 
this work. What slavery is in the middle of the nineteenth 
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century is quite plain ; what it will be at the beginning of the 
twentieth it is not difficult to foresee. The Slave Power has 
gained a great victory—one more such will cost its life. 
South Carolina did not forget her usual craft in voting for a 
northern man that was devoted to slavery. 


Let us now speak briefly of the conduct of the election. It 
has been attended, at least in New England, with more intel- 
lectual action than any election that we remember, and with 
less violence, denunciation, and vulgar appeals to low passions 
and sordid interest. Massachusetts has shown herself worthy 
of her best days ; the Free Soil vote may be looked on with 
pride, by men who conscientiously cast their ballot the other 
way. Men of ability and integrity have been active on both 
sides, and able speeches have been made, while the vulgarit 
that marked the “‘ Harrison Campaign ”’ has not been repeal 

In this contest the Democratic party made a good confes- 
sion, and “owned up” to the full extent of their conduct. 
They stated the question at issue, fairly, clearly, and entirely ; 
the point could not be mistaken. The Baltimore convention 
dealt honestly in declaring the political opinions of the party : 
the opinions of their candidate on the great party questions, 
and the subject of slavery, were made known with exemplary 
clearness and fidelity. The party did not fight in the dark ; 
they had no dislike to holding slaves, and they pretend none. 
In all parts of the land they went before the people with the 
same doctrines and the same arguments; everywhere they 
“repudiated”? the Wilmot Proviso. This gave them an ad- 
vantage over a party with a different policy. They had a 
platform of doctrines; they knew what it was; the party 
stood on the platform ; then the candidate stood on it. 

The Whig party have conducted differently ; they did not 
publish their confession of faith. We know what was the 
Whig platform in 1840 and in 1844. But what is it in 1848? 
Particular men may publish their opinions, but the doctrines of 
the party are “not communicated to the public.” For once 
in the history of America there was a Whig convention which 
passed no “ resolutions,’’ — it was the convention at Philadel- 
phia. On one point, of the greatest importance too, it expressed 
the opinions of the Whigs: it rejected the Wilmot Proviso, and 
Mr. Webster’s thunder, which had fallen harmless and without 
lightning from his hands, was ‘“‘ kicked out” of the meeting! 
As the party had no platform, so their candidate had no polit- 
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ical opinions. ‘ What!” says one, “ choose a president who 
does not declare his opinions, — then it must be because they 
are perfectly well known!” Not at all: General Taylor is 
raw in politics and has not taken his first “drill.” “ Then he 
must be a man of such great political and moral ability that 
his Will may take the place of reason!’ Not at all: he is 
known only as a successful soldier, and his reputation is scarcely 
three years old. Mr. Webster declared his nomination ** not 
fit to be made,” and nobody has any authentic statement of his 
political opinions — perhaps not even General Taylor himself. 

In the electioneering campaign there has been a certain du- 
plicity in the supporters of General Taylor: at the North it 
was maintained that he is not opposed to the Wilmot Proviso, 
while at the South quite uniformly the opposite was maintained. 
This duplicity had the appearance of dishonesty. In New 
England the Whigs did not meet the facts and arguments of the 
Free Soil party : m the beginning of the campaign the attempt 
was made, but was afterwards comparatively abandoned ; the 
matter of slavery was left out of the case, and the old question 
of the Sub-treasury and the Tariff was brought up again, and 
a stranger would have thought, from some Whig newspapers, 
that that was the only question of any importance. Few men 
were prepared to see a man of the ability and experience of 
Mr. Webster in his electioneering speeches pass wholly over 
the subject of slavery. The nation is presently to decide 
whether slavery is to extend over the new territory or not: 
even in a commercial and financial point of view, this is far 
more important than the question of Banks and Tariffs ; but 
when its importance is estimated by its relation to Freedom, 
Right, Human Welfare in general,—we beg the pardon of 
American politicians for speaking of such things,— one is 
amazed to find the Whig party of the opinion that it is more 
important to restore the Tariff of 1842 than to prohibit sla- 
very in a country as large as the thirteen states which fought 
the Revolution! It might have been expected of little, ephem- 
eral men — miniite politicians, who are the pest of the State, 
— but when at such a crisis a great man rises, amid a sea of 
upturned faces, to instruct the lesser men, and forgets Right, 
forgets Freedom, forgets Man, and forgets God, talking only 
of the Tariff and of Banks, why a stranger is amazed, till: he 
remembers the peculiar relation of the great man to the mon- 
eyed men, — that he is their attorney, retained, paid, and pen- 
sioned to do the work of men whose interest it 1s to keep the 
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question of Slavery out of sight. If General Cavaignac had 
received a pension from the manufacturers of Lyons and of 
Lisle, to the amount of half a million of francs, should we be 
surprised if he forgot the needy millions of the land? Nay, 
only if he did not forget them ! 

It was a little hardy to ask the anti-slavery men to vote for 
General Taylor ; it was like asking the members of a temper- 
ance society to choose an eminent distiller for president of 
their association. Still, we know that honest anti-slavery men 
did honestly vote for him. We know nothing to impeach the 
political integrity of General Taylor; the simple fact that he 
is a slave-holder seems reason enough why he should not be 
president of a nation who believe that ‘‘ all men are created 
equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain Unalienable 
Rights.”” Men will be astonished in the next century to learn 
that the “model Republic’ had such an affection for slave- 
holders. Here is a remarkable document, which we think 
should be preserved : — 


DEED OF SALE. 
“Joun Hacarp, Sr. To Zacmaritan Taytor. Received for Record, 18th Feb., 1843. 


“ This Indenture, made this twenty-first day of April, eighteen 
hundred and forty-two, between John Hagard, Sr., of the City of 
New Orleans, State of Louisiana, of one part, and Zachariah Tay- 
lor, of the other part, Witnesseth, that the said John Hagard, Sr., 
for and in consideration of the sum of Ninety. Five Thousand 
Dollars to him in hand paid, and secured to be paid, as hereafter 
stated by the said Zachary Taylor, at and before the sealing and 
delivering of these Presents, has this day bargained, sold, and 
delivered, conveyed, and confirmed, and by these Presents does 
bargain, sell, deliver, and confirm unto the said Zachariah Taylor, 
his heirs and assigns, forever, all that plantation and tract of land: 

. + Atso, all the following Slaves— Nelson, Milley, 
Peldea, Mason, Willis, Rachel, Caroline, Lucinda, Ramdall, Wir- 
man, Carson, Little Ann, Winna, Jane, Tom, Sally, Gracia, Big 
Jane, Louisa, Maria, Charles, Barnard, Mira, Sally, Carson, Paul, 
Sansford, Mansfield, Harry Oden, Harry Horley, Carter, Henri- 
etta, Ben, Charlotte, Wood, Dick, Harrietta, Clarissa, Ben, An- 
thony, Jacob, Hamby, Jim, Gabriel, Emeline, Armstead, George, 
Wilson, Cherry, Peggy, Walker, Jane, Wallace, Bartlett, Martha, 
Letitia, Barbara, Matilda, Lucy, John, Sarah, Bigg Ann, Allen, 
Tom, George, John, Dick, Fielding, Nelson or Isom, Winna, Shel- 
lod, Lidney, Little Cherry, Puck, Sam, Hannah or Anna, Mary, 
Ellen, Henrietta, and two small children : — Also, all the Horses, 
Mules, Cattle, Hogs, Farming Utensils, and Tools, now on said 
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Plantation — together with all and singular, the hereditaments, 
appurtenances, privileges, and advantages unto the said Land and 
Slaves belonging or appertaining. To have and to hold the said 
Plantation and tract of Land and Slaves, and other property 
above described, unto the said Zachariah Taylor, his heirs and 
assigns, forever, and to his and their only proper use, benefits, and 
behoof, forever. And the said John Hagard, Sr., for himself, his 
heirs, executors, and administrators, does covenant, promise, and 
agree to and with said Zachariah ‘Taylor, his heirs and assigns, 
that the aforesaid Plantation and tract of Land and Slaves, and 
other property, with the appurtenances, unto the said Zachariah 
Taylor, his heirs, and assigns against the claim or claims of all 
persons whomsoever claiming or to claim the same, or any part 
or parcel thereof, shall and will warrant, and by these Presents 
forever defend. 

“In Testimony Whereof, the said John Hagard, Sr., has here- 
unto set his hand and seal, the day and year first above written.” 


If this document had been discovered among some Egyptian 
papyri, with the date 1848 before Christ, it would have been 
remarkable as a sign of the times. In a Republic, nearly four 
thousand years later, it has a meaning which some future his- 
torian will appreciate. 

The Free Soil party have been plain and explicit as the 
Democrats ; they published their creed in the celebrated Buf- 
falo Platform. The questions of Sub-treasury and Tariff are 
set aside ; ‘“‘no more slave territory”’ is the watchword. In 
part they represent an Interest, for slavery is an injury to the 
North in many ways, and to a certain extent puts the North 
in the hands of the South ;— but chiefly an Idea. Nobody 
thought they would elect their candidate, whosoever he might 
be; they could only arrest public attention and call men to 
the great questions at issue, and so, perhaps, prevent the evil 
which the South was bent on accomplishing. This they have 
done and done well. The result has been highly gratifying. 
It was pleasant and encouraging to see men ready to sacrifice 
their old party attachments and their private interests, oft- 
times, for the sake of a moral principle. We do not mean to 
say that there was no moral principle in the other parties — 
we know better. But it seems to us that the Free Soilers 
committed a great error in selecting Mr. Van Buren as their 
candidate. ‘True, he is a man of ability, who has held the 
highest offices and acquitted himself honorably in all; but he 
had been the “northern man with southern principles ;’’ had 
shown a degree of subserviency to the South which was re- 
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markable, if not singular or strange: his promise, made and 
repeated in the most solemn manner, to veto any act of Con- 
gress abolishing slavery in the capital, was an insult to the 
country and a disgrace to himself. He had a general repu- 
tation for instability and: want of political firmness. It is 
true, he had opposed the annexation of Texas, and lost his 
nomination in 1844 by that act; but it is also true that he 
advised his party to vote for Mr Polk, who was notoriously in 
favor of annexation. His nomination, we must confess, was 
unfortunate ; the Buffalo convention seems to have looked at 
his availability more than his fitness, and in their contest for a 
principle began by making a compromise of that very principle 
itself. It was thought he could “ carry” the state of New 
York ; and so a man who was not a fair representative of the 
Idea was set up. It was a bad beginning. It is better to be 
defeated a thousand times rather than seem to succeed by a 
compromise of the principle contended for. Still, enough has 
been done to show the nation that the dollar is not almighty ; 
that the South is not always to insult the North and rule the 
land, annexing, plundering, and making slaves when she will ; 
that the North has men who will not abandon the great Senti- 
ment of Freedom, which is the boast of the nation and the age. 

General Taylor is elected by a large popular vote; some 
voted for him on account of his splendid military success; some 
because he is a slave-holder and true to the interests of the 
Slave Power; some because he is a ** good Whig”’ and wants a 
high Tariff of duties. But we think there are men who gave 
him their support because he has never been concerned in the 
intrigues of a party, is indebted to none for past favors, is 
pledged to none, bribed by none, and intimidated by none ; be- 
cause he seems to be an honest man, with a certain rustic in- 
telligence ; a plain blunt man, that loves his country and man- 
kind. We hope this was a large class. If he is such a man, 
he will enter upon his office under favorable auspices and with 
the best wishes of all good men. 

But what shall the Free Soil party do next? they cannot 
go back, — Conscience waves behind them her glittering wings 
and bids them on; they cannot stand still, for as yet their 
measures and their watchword do not fully represent their 
Idea. They must go forward, as the early abolitionists went, 
with this for their motto: No Stavery rv America. “ He 
that would lead men must walk but one step before them ;”’ 
true, but he must think many steps before them, or they will 
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presently tread him under their feet. The present success of 
the Idea is doubtful. The Interests of the South will demand 
the extension of slavery,” the Interests of the party now com- 





* The following extract, from the Charleston Mercury, shows the feeling of 
the South.—“ Pursuant to a call, a mecting of the citizens of Orangeburg 
district was held to-day, 6th November, in the court house, which was well 
filled on the occasion. . . . . Gen. D. F. Jamison then rose, and moved 
the appointment of a committee of twenty-five, to take into consideration the 
continued agitation by Congress of the question of Slavery; . . . . the 
Committee, through their chairman, Gen. Jamison, made the following Report : 

“The time has arrived when the slaveholding States of the confederacy 
must take decided action upon the continued attacks of the North against their 
domestic institutions, or submit in silence to that humiliating position in the 
opinions of mankind that longer acquiescence must inevitably reduce them to. 

The agitation of the subject of Slavery commenced in the fanatical 
murmurings of a few scattered abolitionists, to whom it was a long time con- 
fined; but now it has swelled into a torrent of popular opinion at the North; 
it has invaded the fireside and the church, the press and the halls of legislation ; 
it has seized upon the deliberations of Congress, and at this moment is sapping 
the foundations, and about to overthrow the fairest political structure that the 
ingenuity of man has ever devised. 

“ The overt efforts of abolitionism were confined for a long period to annoy- 
ing applications to Congress, under color of the pretended right of petition ; 
it has since directed the whole weight of its malign influence against the 
annexation of Texas, and had well nigh cost to the country the loss of that 
important province ; but emboldened by success and the inaction of the South, 
in an unjust and selfish spirit of national agrarianism it would now appropri- 
ate the whole public domain. It might well have been supposed that the 
undisturbed possession of the whole of Oregon territory would have satisfied 
the non-slaveholding States. This they now hold, by the incorporation of the 
ordinance of 1787 into the bill of the last session for establishing a territorial 
government for Oregon. That provision, however, was not sustained by them 
from any apprehension that the territory could ever be settled from the States 
of the South, but it was intended as a gratuitous insult to the Southern people, 
and a malignant and unjustifiable attack upon the institution of Slavery. 

“We are called upon to give up the whole public domain to the fanatical 
cravings of abolitionism, and the unholy lust of political power. A territory, 
acquired by the whole country for the use of all, where treasure has been 
squandered like chaff. and Southern blood poured out like water, is sought to 
be appropriated by one section, because the other chooses to adhere to an 
institution held not only under the guaranties that brought this confederacy 
into existence, but under the highest sanction of Heaven. Should we quietly 
fold our hands under this assumption on the part of the non-slaveholding 
States, the fate of the South is sealed, the institution of Slavery is gone, and its 
existence is but a question of time. . . . . Your committee are unwilling 
to anticipate what will be the result of the combined wisdom and joint action 
of the Southern portion of the Confederacy on this question; but as an 
initiatory step to a concert of action on the part of the people of South Caro- 
lina, they respectfully recommend, for the adoption of this meeting, the follow- 
in laters : 

Resolved, That the continued agitation of the question of Slavery, by the 
people of the non-slaveholding States, by their legislatures, and by their 
representatives in Congress, exhibits not only a want of national courtesy, 
which should always exist between kindred States, but is a palpable violation 
of good faith towards the slaveholding States, who adopted the present 
Constitution ‘in order to form a more perfect union.’ 
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ing into power will demand their peculiar boon. So another 
compromise is to be feared, and the extension of slavery yet 
further west. But the ultimate triumph of the Genius of 
Freedom is certain. In Europe it shakes the earth with 
mighty tread; thrones fall before its conquering feet. While 
in the eastern continent kings, armies, emperors, are impotent 
before that Power, shall a hundred thousand slave-holders stay 
it here with a bit of parchment ? 


Art. VII.—SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1.— Endymion: A Tale of Greece. By Wenry B. Hirst, 
Author of the “ Penance of Roland,” “The Funeral of Time,” 
and other Poems. Boston. William D. Ticknor & Co. 1848. 


Ipeat Love! The story of the mortal swain who wooed a 
Goddess and was loved by her! Endymion and the Moon! The 
Grecian tale cannot grow obsolete so long as human hearts and 
poetry and love are facts of life. Every youth whose soul was 
ever kindled with the love of beauty, and ever yearned with 
boundless aspiration, has or has had an Endymion in him, and 
reads the tale with as much trembling interest as he might the 
secret of his own heart, were he to find it in the public print, 
some morning, delicately told, so as to flatter rather than betray. 
The deepest consciousness, the fairest imaginings, the loftiest am- 
bition, the profoundest, tenderest joy, the deepest tragedy, and wild- 
est unrest, — indeed the whole problem, metaphysical and moral, 
of human life and destiny, are exquisitely involved in this antique 
fable. It is classic for ever. Happy the artist or the poet who 


* Resolved, That while we acquiesce in adopting the boundary between the 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding States known as the Missouri Compromise 
line, we will not submit to any further restriction upon the rights of any South- 
ern man to carry his property and his institutions into territory acquired by 
Southern treasure and by Southern blood. 

* Resolved, That should the Wilmot Proviso, or any other restriction, be 
applied by Congress to the territories of the United States, south of 36 deg. 
30 min. north latitude, we recommend to our Representative in Congress, as 
the decided opinion of this portion of his district, to leave his seat in that body, 
and return home. 

“ Resolved, That we respectfully suggest to both houses of the Legislature 
of South Carolina, to adopt a similar recommendation as to our Senators in 
Congress from this State. 

“ Resolved, That upon the return home of our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, the Legislature of South Carolina should be forthwith assembled 
to adopt such measures as the exigency may demand. 

“The Resolutions were then submitted, seriatim, and, together with the 
Report, were unanimously adopted.” 
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can reproduce it to us in its living beauty! Keats adopted it, and 
almost breathed out his own passionate life in it. Now a rival 
has sprung up, verily an American Endymion, and more Grecian 
than the other, however you may find them compare in other 
respects. ‘Take, for instance, the very first stanzas : 


“ Through a deep dell with mossy hemlocks girded — 
A dell by many a sylvan Dryad prest, — 
Which Latmos’ lofty crest 
Flung half in shadow — where the red deer herded — 
While mellow murmurs shook the forests gray — 
Endymion took his way. 


“ Like clustering sun-light fell his yellow tresses, 
With purple fillet, scarce confining, bound, 
Winding their flow around 
A snowy throat that thrilled to their caresses, 
And trembling on a breast as lucid white 
As sea-foam in the night. 


“His fluted tunic swelling, yielding, floated, 
Moulded to every motion of his form, 
And with the contact warm, 
Round charms on which the Satyrs might have gloated 
Had he been buskined nymph; but, being man, 
They loved him like to Pan.” 

We break off here abruptly, for no reason but the unreasona- 
bleness of offering selections, specimens, where every stanza is 
essential to the picture. In this style it goes on, richer and more 
beautiful at every step; every verse as polished, every image as 
distinct, every suggestion brief and direct, standing in organic 
unity with every other, and all bathed in the warmest atmosphere 
of beauty. The hero stands before you, bold and beautiful and 
statuesque. Yet we must dismember the living whole, by tearing 
from their setting and presenting a stanza or two more, to show 
Endymion bathing in that crystal lake, as the beach rises over 
him wistfully watching. 

“Endymion yet was heated: sudden turning, 
He loosed the clusters of his hyacinth hair, 
And shook them on the air; 
Laid down his pipes; unbound his girdle, burning 
The while with August heat; his tunic now 
He drew above his brow. 


“ There, in the moon-light radiantly gleaming, 
Lovely as morn he rose; the swelling veins 
Seeming like purple stains 
Along his limbs, which, like a star’s, were streaming 
Serenest light, as lustrously he stood, 
Reflected in the flood. 


“ And now, her purple zenith reaching, brighter 
Than ever before, reclined the Queen of Night, 
Enchanted with the sight 
Of one whose pure and perfect form was whiter 
Than Indian pearl, her bosom’s frozen snow 
Melting in passion’s glow. 
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“ Slowly Endymion bent, the light Elysian 
Flooding his figure. Kneeling on one knee 
He loosed his sandals, lea 
And lake and wood-land glittering on his vision, 
A fairy landscape, bright and beautiful 
With Venus at her full. 


His milky feet gleaming in emerald grasses ; 
The moon-beams trembling on his whiter neck ; 
His breast without a speck ; 
While the dense woods around, the mossy masses 
Of rudest rock, the bronzed and Titan trees 
Looking on Latmian leas, 








“ Assumed from him an aspect soft and holy ; 
For, like a naked God, the shepherd youth 
Stood in his simple truth. 
At last, with gentle steps retiring slowly, 
He paused beside a rude, rough laurel brake, 
A bow-shot from the lake. 


“ White-footed, then he passed the crimson clover 
Like a swift meteor gleaming on the night, 
Streaming in silver light, 
His arms uplifted and his hands flung over 
His noble head ; — a single spring he gave, 
Then flashed beneath the wave. 


“ Down, as he sank, a flood of yellow glory 
Shot from the moon, as if the moon had drooped 
And on the mountain stooped ; 
And soon the sphere itself, growu gray and hoary, 
Its essence gone, slid slowly ‘neath a cloud 
That wrapped it like a shroud. 


“ Then, like a ghost of some unwedded maiden, 
On whose pale lips life seemed to strive with death, 
Hushing, as ‘twere her breath, 
A glorious figure, wreathed with vapor laden 
With delicate odors, stood with yearning eyes, 
Waiting Endymion’s rise: 


“Endymion rose and on the water lying 
Flung out his arms, sank, rose and sank again ; 
Pale Dian in her pain, 
(For it was Dian’s self who watched him,) sighing, 
While gazing on him, and her breath came short 
And heavy from her heart. 


“She saw not Eros, who on rosy pinion 
Hung in the willow’s shadow — did not feel 
His subtle, searching steel 
Piercing her very soul, though his dominion 
Her breast had grown; and what to her was heaven 
If from Endymion riven ¢ 


“Nothing ; for love flowed in her, like a river, 
Flooding the banks of wisdom ; and her soul, 
Losing its self-control, 
Waved with a vague, uncertain, tremulous quiver; 
And, like a lily in the storm, at last 
She sank ‘neath passion’s blast.” 
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These stanzas are a fair sample of the style of the whole four 
cantos, — cantos which only disappoint you by their brevity and 
win you back to re-perusal. Glossy and symmetrically rounded 
are they as the Grecian marble, clipping with their wise bounds 
a wealth of beauty not easily exhausted. Hence we call the 
poem Grecian, because it is not diffuse and limitless like Keats’s, 
but so direct, bold, simple, and objective. Here the creative im- 
pulse does not overflow its banks, as in the case of Keats; it is 
confined within its own severe symmetric channel, and observes 
the unity of Art. The imagination of this poet does not riot, as 
Keats did, and pursue in its vague and greedy plan the whole sub- 
terranean, sub-marine labyrinth and wilderness of kindred mythol- 
ogy, exhausting you with the very fever of Endymion’s dream. 
It beholds Endymion and sets his marble form before you. 

As to Mr. Hirst’s peculiar treatment of the story, his making a 
Roman of his hero, and bringing him back to a repentant practi- 
‘ality before the dénouement, we will not quarrel with him, for 
he so clings to the dream in the dismissing of it, that really we 
feel its empire reéstablished. Keats solves the knot more to our 
mind however, who makes him find the goddess 7 the mortal bride. 

Our rambling remarks are not a criticism. We mean them for 
a recognition, which we hope they may convey to our readers, of 
a genuine poem. Indeed, a more artistic, vital, and substantial 
product of the poetic temperament has seldom, if ever, made its 
appearance among this practical people. It has the healthy glow 
of a creative genius, thoroughly aroused and self-posseszed. Its 
rhythmic form is a sure sign of life ; spontaneous music true to se- 
verest laws of the great world-vibration. Its pulse is vigorous and 
full. The measure of the stanza is most apt, and stimulates the 
right mood; we dismiss one after the other as reluctantly as we 
do the waves which ripple up upon the pebbly beach, and beau- 
tiful often as gems are the single words, pictures in themselves, 
which are strung together in those musical series. 


2.— Se Jin Kwei Chung Tung Tseuen Cheuen. The Complete 
History of Se Jin Kwei: or, the Conquest of Corea. A Novel. 
Translated from the Chinese, by Stanistas Hernirz, late 
Attaché of the United States Mission to China, Member of the 
“Institut Historique de Paris,” of the American Oriental Soci- 
ety, &c, &., Ke. 


Tur above is the title of a work making four small volumes 
in the original Chinese, which has been translated by the accom- 
plished interpreter to the American Legation to China; but not 
yet published or even a wae Some of our readers may remem- 
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ber the course of lectures on China delivered by Mr. Hernitz, a 
few years ago, at New York, and be ready to anticipate a good 
deal of pleasure from this work. We will not give an analysis of 
the entire work, and spoil the effect of the novel by relating the 
whole of its plot; for its whole, we trust, will soon be laid before 
the public. 

“Ina retired and peaceful part of the district Lung Mun, in 
Keang Chan Fu, in the province of Shan Se, there was a village 
called Se Kea. In that village lived a very wealthy man, whose 
name was Se Han. He had two sons: the name of the oldest 
was Se Heung, that of the younger, who was then about thirty 
years of age, was Se Ying. After the death of the old man the 
two brothers made an equal division of the heritage. To each 
fell a share of a considerable extent of rich soil, and both enjoyed 
in their neighbourhood the reputation of being wealthy gentlemen. 
Se Ying had married a lady called Fan, who, when she was in her 
thirty-fifth year, dreamed one night that a star had fallen into her 
lap. Soon afterwards she became pregnant, and at the end of ten 
months gave birth to a boy, who received the name of Te Le, with 
the additional designation of Jin Kwei. As he grew up the boy 
never uttered a word, and his parents were apprehensive he would 
remain dumb for life. ‘This was to them a subject of great sorrow.” 

One day the Emperor, Tai Tsung, held his court, and the Duke 
Sew Mo related a dream portending misfortune to the empire. 
But the Emperor also had a dream, of the same import, which he 
told as follows : — 

“My dream was a strange one, indeed. I dreamed I had 
mounted my horse, and, unattended, was riding out of the camp. 
I admired the scenery before me, which was extremely beautiful. 
After a short while I looked back, when, lo! my camp had disap- 
peared, and I perceived a strange man hastening on towards me. 
He wore a red helmet, was clad in complete armor of the same 
color, and flourished in his hand a red copper sword. His face 
was of a green hue, and bore an expression of extreme ferocity. 
He urged the steed upon which he was mounted to the utmost 
e speed, pushing forward with the evident design of taking my life. 
¥ I immediately called out for assistance, but no one came. In this 





M perilous situation, I had no other resource but to whip my horse 
re and flee for my life. ‘The road through which I fled was hilly, 
; steep, and dangerous, but still my pursuer continued after me. I 
4 came to the shore of the sea, — the agitated waves were rising to 
M the skies. There was no road left for me to escape, and my heart 


was full of agitation and terror. In this extremity I rushed into 
the sea, but my horse’s feet soon sank in the muddy bottom near 
the shore. 

“TI once more called out for assistance, and, to my great joy, a 
warrior made his appearance, He wore on his head a white hel- 
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met, was clad in a white silken war-dress, was mounted upon a 
white steed, and held in his hand a large double-headed spear. 
‘Sire,’ he shouted from a distance, ‘be not alarmed; I come to 
the rescue of your majesty.’ He immediately fell upon my pur- 
suer, attacked him vigorously, and after a struggle of a few min- 
utes killed him with a thrust of his spear. My heart was full of 
joy; I requested my deliverer to tell me his surname and name, 
and invited him to accompany me to the camp, where I would 
richly reward him for this signal service with promotion to a high 
office at my court. But he excused himself, by saying that he 
was called away by urgent business, and could not accept of my 
invitation. ‘ Upon another occasion,’ said he, ‘I will again appear 
to save your majesty’s life, but now I must depart.’ I continued, 
however, to urge him to give me his name and place of abode, 
that hereafter I might send messengers to bring him with honor 
to the capital, and promote him to a high office. He replied that 
he could recite before me some verses, from which could be gath- 
ered his surname, name, and residence. I requested to hear them, 
and they ran as follows : — 

‘My home is far away 

Where the red dot is seen, 

Where storms rage with fury, 

And fierce winds careen ; 

No footstep leaves a trace behind, 

And shadows flit unseen. 

In my infant days, 

When a child but three years old, 

My merits shone conspicuous ; 

I did such wit unfold 

That my worth esteemed was 

A thousand leang in gold. 


Tn future I may be 

In serving my native land, 

The saviour of my Emperor’s life, 
When he will cross the Eastern Sea, 
To commence the bloody strife, 
And assert his supremacy.’ 


“When he ceased to speak, there suddenly arose a blue dragon 
from the sea; his immense jaws were wide open, and into these 
the warrior and his horse suddenly sprang and disappeared. How 
strange and wonderful! exclaimed I, laughing at the same time 
at his singular departure. But here I awoke, and found that the 
whole had been but a dream. I know not whether this portends 
good or evil.” 

The Duke thought this portended a war, and therefore the 
hero of the dream must be found out. The Duke then explains 
the vision, and concludes that in the province of Shan Se, the dis- 
trict of Lung Mun, (Dragon’s Jaw) the man must be found, and 
that his name must be Se Jin Kwei. But to find the man 
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ber the course of lectures on China delivered by Mr. Hernitz, a 
few years ago, at New York, and be ready to anticipate a good 
deal of pleasure from this work. We will not give an analysis of 
the entire work, and spoil the effect of the nove/ by relating the 
whole of its plot; for its whole, we trust, will soon be laid before 
the public. 

“Ina retired and peaceful part of the district Lung Mun, in 
Keang Chan Fu, in the province of Shan Se, there was a village 
called Se Kea. In that village lived a very wealthy man, whose 
name was Se Han. He had two sons: the name of the oldest 
was Se Heung, that of the younger, who was then about thirty 
years of age, was Se Ying. After the death of the old man the 
two brothers made an equal division of the heritage. To each 
fell a share of a considerable extent of rich soil, and both enjoyed 
in their neighbourhood the reputation of being wealthy gentlemen. 
Se Ying had married a lady called Fan, who, when she was in her 
thirty-fifth year, dreamed one night that a star had fallen into her 
lap. Soon afterwards she became pregnant, and at the end of ten 
months gave birth to a boy, who received the name of Te Le, with 
the additional designation of Jin Kwei. As he grew up the boy 
never uttered a word, and his parents were apprehensive he would 
remain dumb for life. This was to them a subject of great sorrow.” 

One day the Emperor, Tai Tsung, held his court, and the Duke 
Sew Mo related a dream portending misfortune to the empire. 
But the Emperor also had a dream, of the same import, which he 
told as follows : — 

“My dream was a strange one, indeed. I dreamed I had 
mounted my horse, and, unattended, was riding out of the camp. 
I admired the scenery before me, which was extremely beautiful. 
After a short while I looked back, when, lo! my camp had disap- 
peared, and I perceived a strange man hastening on towards me. 
He wore a red helmet, was clad in complete armor of the same 
color, and flourished in his hand a red copper sword. His face 
was of a green hue, and bore an expression of extreme ferocity. 
He urged the steed upon which he was mounted to the utmost 
speed, pushing forward with the evident design of taking my life. 
I immediately called out for assistance, but no one came. In this 
perilous situation, I had no other resource but to whip my horse 
and flee for my life. ‘The road through which I fled was hilly, 
steep, and dangerous, but still my pursuer continued after me. I 
came to the shore of the sea, — the agitated waves were rising to 
the skies. There was no road left for me to escape, and my heart 
was full of agitation and terror. In this extremity I rushed into 
the sea, but my horse’s feet soon sank in the muddy bottom near 
the shore. 

“T once more called out for assistance, and, to my great joy, a 
warrior made his appearance. He wore on his head a white hel- 
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met, was clad in a white silken war-dress, was mounted upon a 
white steed, and held in his hand a large double-headed spear. 
‘Sire, he shouted from a distance, ‘be not alarmed; I come to 
the rescue of your majesty.’ He immediately fell upon my pur- 
suer, attacked him vigorously, and after a struggle of a few min- 
utes killed him with a thrust of his spear. My heart was full of 
joy; I requested my deliverer to tell me his surname and name, 
and invited him to accompany me to the camp, where I would 
richly reward him for this signal service with promotion to a high 
office at my court. But he excused himself, by saying that he 
was called away by urgent business, and could not accept of my 
invitation. ‘Upon another occasion,’ said he, ‘I will again appear 
to save your majesty’s life, but now I must depart.’ I continued, 
however, to urge him to give me his name and place of abode, 
that hereafter I might send messengers to bring him with honor 
to the capital, and promote him to a high office. He replied that 
he could recite before me some verses, from which could be gath- 
ered his surname, name, and residence. I requested to hear them, 
and they ran as follows: — 

‘My home is far away 

Where the red dot is seen, 

Where storms rage with fury, 

And fierce winds careen ; 


No footstep leaves a trace behind, 
And shadows flit unseen. 


In my infant days, 

When a child but three years old, 
My merits shone conspicuous ; 

I did such wit unfold 

That my worth esteemed was 

A thousand leang in gold. 


In future I may be 

In serving my native land, 

The saviour of my Emperor’s life, 
When he will cross the Eastern Sea, 
To commence the bloody strife, 
And assert his supremacy.’ 


“When he ceased to speak, there suddenly arose a blue dragon 
from the sea; his immense jaws were wide open, and into these 
the warrior and his horse suddenly sprang and disappeared. How 
strange and wonderful! exclaimed I, laughing at the same time 
at his singular departure. But here I awoke, and found that the 
whole had been but a dream. I know not whether this portends 
good or evil.” 

The Duke thought this portended a war, and therefore the 
hero of the dream must be found out. The Duke then explains 
the vision, and concludes that in the province of Shan Se, the dis- 
trict of Lung Mun, (Dragon’s Jaw) the man must be found, and 
that his name must be Se Jin Kwei. But to find the man 
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was the next difficulty, and the Duke prepared to send thither an 
able officer to organize an army of one hundred thousand men, 
for the hero would certainly present himself amongst them. 
Several officers presented themselves as candidates for this post 
of honor, and, amongst others, General Chang S’z Kwei, the com- 
mander of the vanguard of the seventy-two roads, presented him- 
self. Now this general with the melodious name wished his son- 
in-law, Ho Tsung Hien, to fill the office of the visionary hero, and, 
already conceiving a hatred against the actual Se Jin Kwei, de- 
termined to kill him if he should ever be found; with this inten- 
tion he set out for the province of Shan Se. 

By and by it appears that the king of Corea intends to invade 
the Central Empire; the king is in a great rage, intending 
iustantly to punish the rebellious chief, but the Duke advises him 
to wait till the Hero is discovered. The hero, Se Jin Kwei, re- 
mained entirely dumb, until once upon a time, in his tenth year, 
whilst asleep in his father’s library, he dreamed he saw a white 
tiger enter the room, beating his ribs with his tail ; he woke up and 
cried out “ Ah me!” and ever after had the art of speech, but his 
father and mother both died, in consequence of the visit of the 
white tiger. After their death Jin Kwei applied himself to study 
the arts of war, “ bending the bow, and riding the horse.” But 
by the time he had mastered “the eighteen branches of military 
science,” he had spent all his patrimony, which was considerable. 
He was reduced to the last extremity of want; applied to his rich 
uncle, Se Hung, who only turned him out of doors. Then Jin 
Kwei in despair made a rope of rushes and hung himself by the 
neck, but, before life was extinct, a man in humble circumstances, 
by name Mo Sang, came and took him down, conducted him to his 
own home, and adopted him as a brother. At length he goes to 
work as a day laborer for a wealthy man called Lew, who is 
building a palace, —and is so prodigiously strong that he carries 
three immense logs at a time, one on his shoulders and one under 
each arm, Inthe winter he is set to watch the buildings, and 
has a hut of straw built near the palace. Now Lew had a 
beautiful daughter, rejoicing in the name of Kin Hwa, and one 
day she saw Se Jin Kwei, and fell in love with him. So one 
night, in pity for his sufferings in his straw hut, when the snow 
was deep and the weather devouringly cold, she dropped out of 
her window a piece of cloth, which fell upon the sleeping youth. 
It was dark when this was done, and she knew not what cloth it 
was she had thus bestowed upon him. But in the morning the 
father, old Mr. Lew, finds his servant wrapped in an elegunt | sear- 
let cloth, which he had bestowed upon his daughter. He accuses 
her of the basest conduct, and threatens to kill her. Jin Kwei 
flees off for his life. Dame Lew, the mother, gets a servant to 
throw a great earthen jar. into the well, and then all pretend it is 
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the daughter who has thrown herself there. In the mean time 
she escapes with an old nurse and three hundred pieces of silver. 
Now, as fortune will have it, Miss Kin Hwa and the nurse stop 
to pass the night in an old house where Mr. Jin Kwei lay con- 
cealed. He overheard the young maiden’s conversation, and there- 
by learned how he had obtained his scarlet cloth. The nurse pro- 
posed that he should conduct his benefactress to his home — but 
alas! he had no home save a chance lodging in a neglected brick- 
kiln ;—then that he should marry her. At this proposition of the 
old nurse, Kin Hwa reflected witbin herself; she confessed to herself 
that when she threw the scarlet cloth on Jin Kwei she had done so 
really from a feeling of affection for him. The advice she had just 
received was therefore in accordance with her own desires, but 
she thought it was unbecoming in a young lady to speak out her 
mind freely upon such a subject. She therefore modestly hung 
down her head and made no reply. Jin Kwei objects to the 
proposition, but at length is prevailed on to take the maiden in his 
arms to his brick-kiln and then marry her. When there he meets 
his adopted brother Mo Sang, who again is a friend in need, and 
supplies the wants of the wedded pair. Jin Kwei remains in his 
brick-kiln till the money is all spent, and then, as the wife suggests 
he should do something to earn their bread, he takes to shooting 
wild geese, and is so skilful an archer that he shoots an arrow 
down the throat of the birds, and thus kills his game without ruf- 
fling a feather. After continuing for a while in this business, he 
learns that General Chung S’z Kwei has come into the province 
for the sake of raising an army. He meets with an old friend, 
Chan Tsing, and the two go to offer themselves as volunteers, after 
Jin Kwei has taken a leave of his wife, whose condition renders 
his absence painful. The two friends send in their cards to the 
general. Jin Kwei arrayed himself in garments borrowed from his 
friend. “He covered his head with a white silken cap, on his 
body he put a war robe of white sarsnet, shod his feet with black 
leather shoes, and completed his costume with all the other neces- 
sary articles. His face was covered with a fine down, his nose 
was straight, his mouth large, garnished with teeth of snowy 
whiteness; his ears were long, his eyes bright surmounted by 
beautiful eyebrows; his height was about ten cubits, and his whole 
appearance bespoke a young hero.” Chan Tsing was examined 
and admitted to the army as a volunteer, and immediately raised 
to the rank of a standard-bearer. Jin Kwei sent in his card, with 
this inscription: “Card of a volunteer. Se Jin Kwei, a native 
of the district of Lung Mun, Keang Chan Fu, in the province of 
Shan Se.” When the general read the words, he remembered 
the name of the visionary man, and resolved to be rid of so for- 
midable a rival. So when Jin Kwei presented himself, the gen- 
eral ordered him to be beheaded, on the plea that he had taken 
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the name of his commander — Awez. After much entreaty his 
life is spared, but he is forced to flee from the camp. He wanders 
on in despair, till, overtaken by night, he seeks shelter in a house 
brilliantly illuminated. The owner receives him kind'y. “May 
I respectfully ask,” said Jin Kwei, “ what is your honorable sur- 
name and name?” “My name,” replied the host, “is Fan, and 
my surname Hung Hae, and I possess great wealth, but I have 
no male issue.” It presently appears that Mr. Fan Hung Hae is 
about to give his only daughter, Seu Hwa, in marriage to a famous 
robber, Le King Hung, who with his brothers, Keang Hing Pa 
and Keang Hwan Pan, called themselves Ta Wang, (great kings) 
and ravaged all that part of the country. Neither the father nor 
the bride had consented to the marriage, which was one of neces- 
sity, and which was to take place that night. Jin Kwei went 
out to meet the robbers, who came with a great army to celebrate 
the nuptials, conquered them and made them prisoners. He 
spares their lives, and makes them promise to go and join the 
army with him. The host, Fan Hung Hae, offers Jin Kwei his 
daughter in marriage. But Kwei pleads that he has already a 
wife; that is no objection, says the father, for the law allows three 
wives. Kwei, however, obtains a respite for two years, and leaves 
his “many colored girdle” as a token of his engagement, and de- 
parts to the army with the three robbers, who have now sworn 
eternal fraternity with their conqueror. Here we will leave the 
book. only adding that the translation is made into easy and rath- 
er beautiful language. We hope soon to see the work laid before 
the public. 





3.— A Complete Dictionary of English-German and German- 
English Languages. Containing all the words in general use, 
in two volumes. Vol. I. English-German; Vol. II. German- 
English. Compiled from authors of established reputation, and 
exhibiting the pronunciation of every word, according to Walker, 
Smart, and other prominent English orthoepists. By Dr. J. G. 
FLUGEL, Consul of the United States of America. Third edi- 
tion. Leipsic. 1847. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. LXxxu. and 1656, 
and vii. and 1274. 


Dr. Fliigel is well known to the American and European public 
by the two previous editions of his dictionary published at Leipsic, 
and by the scandalous and piratical reprints of it elsewhere. It 
would be difficult to mention an author whose works have been so 
shamefully pirated as his ; nor is this all: but the men who pilfered 
his gold were not satisfied with the theft, but fell to abusing him, 
and declared that the gold was of their own minting, while in his 
treasury there was nothing better than brass, or so lasting as that. 
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However, the excellent author knows how to expose these dishon- 
est writers, who have added particular insult to general injury ; 
though he cannot prevent the knaves from pilfering the results of 
his indefatigable labors. 

The present work is invaluable as a help to the German who 
wishes to gain a knowledge of English; or the English scholar 
who studies German. There is scarce a word or a phrase in the 
English tongue which is not found in this dictionary. The Eng- 
lish-German part contains about 135,000 articles. Obsolete words, 
which are yet found in writers now extensively read, have been 
diligently studied, and happily united to their corresponding Ger- 
man terms; technical words, used only in the various arts or sci- 
ences, or which belong to military or maritime affairs, are carefully 
noted and explained. Words which have not yet become classic, 
but are coming into the permanent literature, through the broad 
channels of newspapers and other periodicals ; provincial words 
or forms of expression, which, though sometimes not much used 
in conversation, yet find their way into books; Americanisms, 
which spring up in abundance in New England, and still more 
at the South and West —all these have been carefully studied. 

In each article he gives first the proper or real meaning of the 
word, and then the derivative signification, the metaphorical sense, 
and so passes on to the various sewses in which it is used: the 
more remote senses, which differ often a good deal from the primi- 
tive meaning, are carefully preserved and indicated by their ap- 
propriate German words. We find words in Dr. Fliigel’s work 
which we seek in vain in other dictionaries, — such, for example, 
as feck, an English provincial term for the third stomach of rumi- 
nating animals, and wride, another provincial term for a bunch of 
stalks that grow out of a single grain of corn, but which one is glad 
to see, as they have no synonyms in the language, and besides, 
they would puzzle a German, if he should find them in a book. 
Dr. Fligel has taken great pains to indicate by Walker's method 
the pronunciation of every word ; in this he follows the best guides, 
and in general seems quite successful. We have been surprised 
at some criticisms of his pronunciation which have been shown to 
us. <A distinguished English orthoepist, Mr. Smart, maintains 
heir should be pronounced with the aspirate hare ; and thinks Dr. 
Fliigel mistaken in finding a difference between the sound of 
Pay-er and Pair, where the London authority recognizes none. 

The work is the result of the most extensive, careful, and !abo- 
rious study of the English language, as it is developed in the an- 
cient and modern literature of both continents ; it is printed with 
great neatness and surprising accuracy,— indeed, the proof-sheets 
were read five times by as many different persons ; it supplies 
the want which has long been felt, and entitles its learned and 
estimable author to the lasting gratitude of the two most widely 
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extended nations of the western world. Long may he rejoice in 
his labors, and thus receive the twofold reward he so richly merits 
—a pecuniary compensation and the honor of producing a work 
which can introduce the two nations to the literary treasures of 
the German and English tongue. 
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